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WELLS 
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locations in Central New York. 
teen miles distant. The accompanying illustration gives an idea of the two principal buildings, the larger having been recently 
erected to take the place of the one that was burned in the summer of 1888. For full particulars, application may be made to 
the President, EDWARD S. FRISBEE, D.D. 
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The twenty-fifth collegiate year 
of this well-known and successful 
institution will open with the fall 
term, the 21st of September next. 
Instruction is offered in the prin- 
cipal lines of study pursued in - 
the leading colleges for women; 
namely, Mathematics, Latin, 
French, German, Greek, the 
English Language and Litera- 
ture, the Sciences, History, Psy- 
chology, Ethics, etc., grouped in 
three courses, each leading to a 
collegiate degree. The idea of 
its founder was to establish an 
institution which should afford 
the highest and most thorough 
intellectual training, with a broad 
and generous culture founded 
upon Christian principles. An 
especial feature of the institution 
is the limitation of its numbers to 
about one hundred students, thus 
bringing instructors and students 
into closer personal relations. 
Wells College is situated on Cay- 
uga Lake, in the quiet little village 
of Aurora, a place well adapted 
for the location of a school on 
account of its being away from 
the influences which tend to di- 
vert the mind from study, as well 
as being one of the healthiest 


It has good railroad connections, especially with the N. Y. C. & H. R. R.R., at Auburn, seven- 


A POST-GRADUATE PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN— 
FOR THE TEACHERS OF THE WHOLE COUNTRY. 


New York College 


“ The founding of an institu- 
tion which embodies such an 
idea isan epoch in the history of 
education.” —Circular of Infor- 
mation No. 8, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

“ £ despair of any scheme for 
permanently benefitting the 
teaching profession which is not 
based on a liberal education sup- 
plemented by a thorough knowl- 
edge of the history and the phi- 
losophy of education.”—Chan- 
cellor WM. H. PAYNE. 


for the 


9g University Place, New York. 


Training of Teachers 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D, President. 


Fifty thousand copies of cur- 
rent circulars: Reprints of de- 
scriptive articles from ‘THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, the EVEN- 
ING Post, and the TRIBUNE, 
announcements of the several 
departments, “ Special Circular 
to College Graduates and Teach- 
ers in Preparatory Schools and 
High Schools,” and full infor- 
mation regarding Scholarships 
and the work of the College as 
a whole, are now ready to be 
sent to applicants. 


The demands upon the New York College for the Training of Teachers to nominate its gradu- 
ates for positions of honor, at unprecedentedly high salaries, are far in excess of the supply of such 


teachers. 


The College is especially desirous to come into communication with : 

I. Graduates of colleges, institutes of technology, seminaries, 

and schools; teachers of experience spending a sabbatical year in pro- 
fessional studies; cabinet-makers and skilled workmen, who possess 


Such calls were never before so numerous or so urgent. 


education and intelligence, who are willing to receive training in the room. 


principles and methods of teaching manual training in order to prepare 
themselves to enter the positions which at present outnumber qualified 


candidates ten to one. 


II. Teachers within reach who are engaged during the week but 
are able to spend Saturdays from October to May in the study of the 
principles and methods of teaching; all interested in the Kindergarten 
Movement, for whom advanced courses and special lectures are provided. 


For Teachers: More rigid requirements as 


They are rapidly increasing. 


It may be too late for college graduates intending to enter the 
teaching profession and for teachers who have seen service to 
make plans for professional study in 1892. The College has already 
begun to turn away applicants from certain departments for lack of 


It is not too early to send for circulars, enter into correspondence, 
and engage places for 1893-94. 


It is not too late to investigate, and perhaps attend, the Sum- 


mer School of Manual Training, July 18th to 
Avgust 13th, 1892. Psychology; Mechanical Drawing ; Wood-work ing 
for intermediate and grammar schools—desk work ; Wood-working 
for grammar and high schools—bench work ; Wood.carving. 


to scholarship and special training, increased 


facilities for gaining professional equipment, higher compensation, greater honor,—éeaching not 
a makeshift, but a life-work. 
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is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week fifty-two 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be 
notice sent one week 
change is desired. 


fore the 


Discontinuances,—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Represent- 
ve 


is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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BAGO GSE 


FAITH 


A terse, strong presentation. of 
progressive Christian thought as 
opposed’ to Agnosticism and 
Atheism, under such - chapter- 
headings as “The Unbelief of 
Unbelievers,” “The Basis of 
Faith,” etc. etc. A book well 
suited for inquiring minds seek- 
ing a reason for their faith. 


By 
LYMAN 
ABBOTT 


Bound in neat cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. City 


The Age of 


Dictionaries 


Besides your “Century” or 
“ International ” or “ Worcester” 
you need a concise, complete, 
one-volume Religious Dictionary, 
to which you can refer for full 
information on Biblical and Ec- 
clesiastical topics, Church His-- 
tory, Theological Terms, etc., 
etc. There is such a Dictionary. 
Its title is : 


A Dictionary 
of Religious 


Knowledge 
By Lyman Abbott, 


Editor of The Christian Union, 
and the Rev. T. J. Conant. It will 
be sent to any address on receipt 
of the price, $6, by 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. City 


Remington Standard 


The 1892 Model 


Superiority of Design, Excellence of Workman- 
ship, Great Simplicity, Durability, Easy Manip- 
ulation, render it more desirable than any other. 

The value of a Remington as an educational 
instrument is now freely conceded by many lead- 
ing educators and school officials. 


Teaches 
Neatness, 
Care, 
Accuracy, 
Observation. 


“Tt is excellent as a purely educational study.” 
“ Invaluable adjunct to a Business Course.” 
“ The effect it has upon pupils as to neatness, accuracy, etc., 


_etc., is simply marveious.” 


“Errors are brought out in bold relief by the work of the 


Typewriter.” 


“The cold type is merciless; it gives the pupil a faithful 
record of his ignorance and carelessness.” 


Reveals Errors in 
Spelling, 
Grammar, 
Punctuation, 
Capitalization. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York 
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“Colorado in One Night” 


Another new train with all the luxurious appoint- 
ments common to the GREAT ROCK ISLAND'S 
equipment has been added to the Colorado service. 
The “ Rocky Mountain Limited,” between Chicago, 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou, 
leaves Chicago at 10:45 every morning, immediately 
after the arrival of all fast trains from the East. 
Though a limited train, there is no extra fare. It 
reaches Denver the next afternoon—earlier than 


any other route. 


There is no change of sleepers; passengers for Pueblo and Colorado 


Springs are not disturbed. 


This train is specially designed for Summer Traffic, and consists of one 
baggage-car, two sleepers, and one of our far-tamed Dining-Cars. It is lighted 
by gas, and in winter heated by steam from the engine. 
It is as if you were in your own drawing-room. 

Its counterpart leaves Denver daily at 9 A.M., returning over the same 
route, via Phillipsbury, Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des Moines, and Daven- 


lacking conducive to comfort. 


port, arrivirg at Chicago next day at 4:15 P.M. 


The “ Big Five” will continue as usual, leaving Chicago at 10 P.M. daily, 
arriving at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning, being 
No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 P.M., by way of Kansas 
City. and reach Denver at the same hour as the “ Big Five.” 

By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock Island affords 
“TAKE THE ROCK ISLAND.” 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


out but one day. 


two “ flyers” daily each way. 


E. ST. JOHN, 
General Manager. 


CHICAGO. 


In fact, nothing is 


Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 


BAGSTERSY’ » » 
BIBLES 


“In the Teachers’ Bible, as in other matters 
in which they were first in the field, Messrs. 
Bagster have had many followers. 

“It would be difficult to suggest a more 
comprehensive and compact mass of infor- 
mation relative t»» the Bible than that furnished 
by the ‘ Aids’ appended to this new edition. 
Nothing short of an exhaustive affaratus 
criticus is thereby placed in the hands of the 
instructor. . . . In order that difficulties may 
be redu ‘ed to a minimum, an ample and clearly 
arranged Index is supplied, so that each and 
any special item of information likely to be 
wanted may be found at once; a help which, 
of itself, should go far to establish the new 
* Teachers’ Bible’ in classes and schools... . 
Then, how interesting is the history of all the 
varied versions ot the Old and New Testa- 
ments, from the Septuagint and Targum trans- 
lations of antiquity down to the Bibles of 
Wycliffe and Tyndale, and the modern - Re- 
‘vised’ version of our day! ... From an exam- 
‘ination of the work, it may faily be said to 
‘more than fulfill its claims. It is newly written 
throughout, an«' brvught up to date 

“ Mes-rs. Bagster & Sons have just added to 
their editions of the ‘ Comprehensive Teachers’ 
Bible ’ a new one, in which the ‘ Aids” supple- 
ment the Emerald octavo text printed with 
wide margin for Manuscript Notes. 

“It is a very convenient book for the study 
table, and, without being too large for com- 
fortable handling, the size ot the page is 
sufficient to allow of a good bold type being 
‘used. 

“It is a beautifully printed book; indeed, 
the specimen sent to us is the best printed 
Bible that has p ssed through our hands for a 
long time. . . . It is altogether an exceedingly 
satisfactory book.”— Review. 


SUPPLIED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


LONDON: S. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 
New York: James Pott & Co., Astor Place. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINUCINNA'TI, O., U. 8. A. 
Best Copper and Tin School and Church 


The Boy Who Built 
a College 


A delightful article on the LELAND STAN- 
FORD, JR., UNIVERSITY, with seven fine 
illustrations, including full-page frontis- 
piece of young Stanford, appeared in 


WIDE AWAKE 


For January, "92. 


ONLY TWENTY CENTS. 


Every Boy and Girl in the Country should 
have a copy to keep. 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston 


THE ALADDIN OVEN 


Invented by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., Ph.D. 


I) cook: the breakfast by night a: d the dinner by_ day. 
It bases, roasts, si .mers, stews braises, and broils With 
one quart of kerosene oii burned inac mmon round-wick 
lamp fo ty pounds of bread, m-rte, and veget ‘bles can be 
perfectly comke: in three char.es in eieht hours: o: ions, 
custard, h=h, and meat at the same time without taint or 
lors of flave-r i 

One testimonial says: “* The cooking is perfect and the 
fuel-c. st scarcely anything white th- ease and comfort of 
the conk give a aim benign. religious tone to the temper, 
unattainable under the cm k-stuve reign ”’ 
si Nutritio andthe Art of Cooking in 

y +t dward Art*inson is hed by 


he science of 
the Aladdin (ven,’’ 
Ciark W Bryaw & Co,, Springfield, Mass. Price in 
cloth, 75 cent: in l-atherctte, so cents. Orders may be 
Cirected to them 
he Ala div Ovens are manufactured by Kenrick 
Br th: rs, Brookline. Ma-s , Agents, Catalogu - and 
Price- List wil be sent bv mail on requ st Ovens can be 
en oreration at the New Evglard Kit hens, 142 
Pleasant St., Bestor , and Hudson St,, New York. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
BEEF TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 4 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


An Expert Cook 


Says: ‘*All Salads based on Meat, 
Fish, Lobster or Potatoes are 
much improved by the addition 
of Armour’s Extract of Beef, first 
diluted in a little boiling water.” 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little Cook 
Book explains several. Send for it. 


Armiour & Company 
Chicago 


READY JULY ust 


Gospel Hymns 
' Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 


Music 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mal. 
Words, $20 per 100; 22c. .a. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. | The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cincinnati.!76 East 9th St., New York. 
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The Outlook 


HE Democratic Convention at Chicago was 
marvelously like the Republican Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis. To begin with, the 
Hill movement went through precisely 
the same stages as the Blaine move- 
ment. The difference was only in size— 

the size of the movements corresponding closely with 

the size of the candidates. The party managers who 
supported Mr. Hill were no sooner on the ground than 
they saw that they could not elect their candidate, and 
straightway converted the Hill movement into one which 
meant anybody to beat Cleveland. Mr. Gorman, of 

Maryland, was first approached, and promised the vote 

of the Cleveland opposition if he would become its can- 

didate. The number of votes that could be furnished 
him, however, was barely a third of the Convention, and 

Mr. Gorman saw that while he might prevent the nom- 

ination of Mr. Cleveland by withdrawing from him the 

vote of the Maryland delegation, he could not thereby 


secure his own nomination. He therefore wisely de. 


clined the proffered distinction, as did Mr. Morrison, of 
Illinois, who was next approached. By this time it was 
evident that Mr. Cleveland would be the nominee, and the 
later attempt to get three hundred delegates to pledge 
continued opposition to Mr. Cleveland, without any can- 
didate of their own, proved a failure. Yet the Hill move- 
ment was not ready to die quietly. Mr. Hill was put in 
nomination, and his supporters yelled for him for upwards 
of twenty minutes. With this groan, however, the Hill move- 
ment expired. On the first ballot Mr. Cleveland received 
617 votes, Mr. Hill 114, and Governor Boies, of Iowa, 103. 
Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Iilinois, was nominated for 
_ Vice-President on the first ballot. Mr. Stevenson’s public 
record, in brief, is that he was a war Democrat, was twice 
elected to Congress in a strongly Republican district as an 
opponent of the retirement of the greenbacks, and served 
as First Assistant Postmaster-General during Mr. Cleve- 
land’s administration. His record in this position as a 
“decapitator,” hardly surpassed by Mr. Clarkson, perhaps 
led the New York delegation, and the anti-Cleveland men 
generally, to give him their votes. Theoretically he op- 
poses the principle that “ to the victor belong the spoils,” 
but in practice he has shown himself as pronounced a 
partisan as the Republican candidate for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

Turning from men to measures, the similarity between 
the two Conventions, unfortunately, does not disappear. 
In each platform were the same buncombe resolutions on 
the subject of Home Rule in Ireland and the persecution 
of the Jews in Russia. In each platform was an indorse- 
ment of liberal pensions and liberal appropriations for 
waterways. In each platform was a declaration in favor 
of “bimetallism,” sustained, if possible, by international 
agreement, but in any event so regulated by legislation 
that the gold dollar shall remain the standard of value. 
Even on the tariff question, the resolution first submitted 


to the Democratic Convention by the Committee was 
amaziogly like that adopted by the Republicans. The 
Republican plank declared in favor of such a tariff as 
would fully compensate for the difference in wages 
between those here and abroad, while the resolution re- 
ported by the Democratic Committee opposed a tariff 
which more than compensated for the difference in 
wages here and abroad. ‘Either form of words might 
be accepted by the absolute free-trader who believes 
that American labor, untaxed, can produce the cheapest 
manufactured goods in the world, just as it now produces 
the cheapest raw materials and cheapest transporta- 
tion, or by a McKinley protectionist who believes that 
American labor is twice as dear as foreign labor, and that 
a hundred per cent. tariff is not unreasonable. Fortunately, 
the country was saved from a sham battle between the par- 
tisans of tweedledee and tweedledum by Mr. Neal, of 
Ohio, who rose and presented a short resolution explicitly 
condemning the principle of protection, and declaring that 
taxation should be levied for public revenue only. 
Amusingly enough, the Hill delegates from New York and 
Pennsylvania supported this free-trade plank. The fact that 
it was introduced as a protest against the action of the major- 
ity of the Committee on Resolutions led the anti-Cleveland 
faction to indorse it, supposing that it antagonized Mr. Cleve- 
land. The most notable speech of the Convention was that 
of the permanent Chairman, Congressman William L. Wil- 
son, of West Virginia. Oddly enough, its most notable para- 
graph was a reply to that uttered by Mr. McKinley in the 
corresponding address at Minneapolis, and quoted in our 
Outlook a fortnight ago. “ Governor McKinley, ” he said, 
‘‘ charges that the Democratic party believes in taxing our- 
selves. I’m afraid, gentlemen, we must admit this charge. 
We stand disgraced in the eyes of mankind if we cannot 
and if we do not support our own Government. We can 
throw that support on other people only by beggary or by 
force. If we use the one, we are a pauper nation; if we 
use the other, we are a pirate nation.” 
& 

On the evening of the adjournment of the Democratic 
Convention, the Colorado delegation came together and 
prepared a formal protest against its action on the silver 
question. They recommended that the Democracy of 
Colorado be called together in State convention to deter- 
mine whether it would support a candidate and platform 
both hostile to the cause of free coinage. The Silver 
League of Colorado, numbering eleven thousand citizens, 
had pledged itself in advance not to support any party 
which did not come out squarely on its side upon this 
issue. The protest prepared by the delegates at Chicago 
is therefore of much significance, and it is not impossible 
that a majority of the Democrats in the mining States may 
make common cause with the Farmers’ Alliance in the 
approaching campaign. At all events, the shelving of the 
silver question at Chicago has given to the People’s 
party a fighting chance in several Western and Southern 
States. Their Convention meets at Omaha on Monday, 
July 4. The Prohibitionists hold their Convention at 
Cincinnati at the close of this week. The active workers in 
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that party have for several months been securing signatures 
to an agreement to vote the Prohibition ticket if a million 
others will do the same. Whether or not this figure is 
reached, the number of signatures already obtained fur- 
nishes another indication that a breaking-up period in the 
history of our parties has set in. 


President Harrison sent to the Senate last week a mes- 
sage reviewing the failure of the reciprocity negotiations 
with Canada, and recommending retaliation in case that 
country continued to discriminate against American ports in 
the use of the Welland Canal. The failure of the reciproc- 
ity negotiations is attributed to the unwillingness of the 
Conservative Ministry of Canada to grant lower duties on 
American than on British goods, or to lessen the protec- 
tion that Canadian manufacturers receive under the exist- 
ing Canadian tariff. The Canadian Ministry wishes reci- 
procity only in natural products, just as our Administration 
wishes reciprocity only with countries which will send us 
cheaper natural products, and not with those which would 
send us cheaper manufactures. As to the discrimination 
now practiced against American ports, the President states 
that while vessels passing through the Welland Canal 
bound for Oswego or Ogdensburg pay twenty cents a ton 
toll, those bound for Montreal pay but two cents, since 
they receive a rebate of eighteen. This, the President 
says with justice, is a clear and palpable violation of the 
treaty obligation resting upon Canada to grant “ to the citi- 
zens of the United States the use of the Welland, St. Law- 
rence, and other canals in the Dominion on terms of 
equality with the inhabitants of the Dominion.” The 
attention of the Dominion negotiators was called to this 
point, but on their return to Canada, instead of rescinding 
the discriminating tolls, they reissued the order continuing 
them. The President does not call for retaliation in so 
many words, but urges upon Congress that it act “ with 
deliberation yet with promptness.” The Canadian Minis- 
ters admit that the facts in the case are as stated by the 
President, but take refuge in the subterfuge that the dis- 
crimination is not against American citizens, but only 
against American ports. This is certainly the xe A/us ultra 
of petty international higgling. It would be far more dig- 
nified for the Canadian Ministry frankly to admit their 
violation of the treaty, and justify themselves by the failure 
of our State Governments to grant to Canadian vessels the 
free use of our State canals. It seems that our National 
Government promised to urge this concession upon the 
State Governments at the time the Canadian treaty was 
signed. Senator Davis has introduced a bill to discrimi- 
nate against Canadian ports in the use of the channels at 
the head of Lake Huron. When shall we have a reciproc- 
ity policy which means the proffer of one benefit in return 
for another, instead of the threat of one injury in return for 
another ? 

The visit of Prince Bismarck to Vienna to be present at 
the marriage of his son, Count Herbert Bismarck, to the 
Countess Marguerite Hoyos, which took place last week, 
led to a popular ovation of such apparent spontaneity as to 
evince the great hold which the famous Chancellor has on 
the imagination of Europe. If it be true, as the news- 
papers are constantly telling us, that the Emperor William 
is jealous of all expressions of regard for his former Min- 
ister, the story of the triumphal journey of Bismarck, and 
of the affection and enthusiasm which greeted him wher- 
ever he showed himself in Vienna, must have given food 
for bitter meditation. Although in retirement, Bismarck is 
in no sense in obscurity. He remains the foremost Ger- 
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man of his day. The popular welcome at Vienna was all 
the more striking because no man has done more to hum- 
ble Austria than the very man upon whom these honors 
were heaped. It was due largely to the genius of Bis- 
marck that Austria has lost not only her place in Germany, 
but also her Italian dominions, The story of the events 
which preceded Sadowa is a matter of history, but of his- 
tory so recent that the apparent forgetfulness of the Aus- 
trians seems almost inexplicable. Perhaps nothing more 
decidedly indicates the wearing away of the old natural 
instinct of hostility than the fact that so soon after tre- 
mendous struggles the vanquished can welcome the victor 
with such expressions of hearty good will. Out of regard, 
no doubt, for the feelings of the sensitive Emperor, the Aus- 
trian Imperial family and officials generally seem to have 
held aloof from the ex-Chancellor, but what was lacking in 
official welcome was more than made up in the enthusiasm 
of the Viennese people, and especially of the students. 
The German-speaking Austrians seem to have received 
Bismarck as the greatest representative German of the 
day. 

A correspondent of the New York “ Nation ” brings out 
very clearly the importance of the recent decision of 
the Greeks committing them to the policy of M. Tricoupis 
instead of that of M. Delyannis. Few political victories 
have been so complete and so decisive as that of M. Tri- 
coupis in the recent struggle. It was a conflict between 
the best and the worst elements in Greece, between a sound 
and an unsound policy, between honesty and dishonesty— 


for, in addition to his loose and dangerous foreign ideas, 


M. Delyannis had so managed the finances that three 
months ago paper currency at Athens was at a discount of 
fifty per cent., and the Government was without funds to 
meet its quarterly payments, the banks refusing further 
loans. So skillful a politician, however, is M. Delyannis, 
and so remarkable a power has he of impressing himself 
on the popular mind, that a month before the election the 
best-informed men in Greece did not venture to predict 
his defeat, and the utmost uneasiness prevailed. The po- 
litical campaign which preceded the election was one con- 
tinual succession of what are known in Greece as political 
demonstrations. Processions filled-the streets night after 
night, the carriages and torches vanishing at midnight, but 
the huzzaing being kept up until two or three o’clock in 
the morning. The policy announced by M. Tricoupis in 
his addresses delivered during the campaign was a very 
simple one: the development of the resources and indus- 
tries of Greece, economy in expenditures, the building up 
of the finances, and watchfulness of the Government over 
all Greeks wherever located. When it is remembered that 
there are six millions of Greeks living under Turkish rule, 
it is not difficult to understand the Greek sentiment to 
which M. Delyannis so unworthily and unwisely appealed. 
No Greek can be indifferent to Greece or separated from 
Greece, but to attempt to extend Greek territory while 
Greece itself is so lacking in financial strength and in 
moral support would be pure demagogism, if it were not 
practical treason to the higher interests of the nation. The 
splendid majority of 133 representatives which the election 
of May 15 gave to M. Tricoupis appears to have been a spon- 
taneous and hearty approval by the Greek people, not only 
of the policy thus briefly outlined, but of the action of the 
King in compelling the retirement of M. Delyannis. Like 
the recent victories of honesty and principle over political 
machinery and chicanery in the two great political conven- 
tions in this country, the decision of the Greek people to 
follow the lead of M. Tricoupis instead of that of M. Del- 
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yannis is another evidence that the sound sense and sober 
judgment of a great body of electors may be trusted to 
express itself when questions are fairly brought before it. 


From Africa there have lately come two or three news 
reports of significance in the history of the continent. 
The long-expected report from Captain Lugard about the 
conflicts between Catholics and Protestants in Uganda has 
reached London, but only the meagerest summary has 
reached America. It refers the cause of the war to a mur- 
der committed by Catholic natives and followed by an 
attack on Captain Lugard’s fort. This is in direct contra- 
diction to the report of this affair sent to France by the 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic to Uganda. The whole history 
of Uganda for the last year needs to be clearly told; that 
there have been bitter enmity and serious fighting cannot 
be doubted, but there is no authentic, unbiased account 
which enables one to apportion fairly the blame. The 
London “ Spectator ” puts the English side of the story in 
saying: “ Captain Lugard, in fact, is reducing Uganda to 
order; and as he is using Protestants to do it, there being 
nobody else, he is naturally suspected by indignant Catho- 
lics of urging a religious war.” On the other hand, it 


justly adds that England has no business in Uganda 


except to keep order and suppress barbarism, and that it 
is not filling that mission if it sustains one religious faction 
against the other. The British Government has handed 
over its authority in the matter to a chartered compdny— 
the British East Africa Company—much as it did once to 
the East India Company. Such a deputing of govern- 
ment powers to a commercial concern is a more than 
doubtful experiment. Of the other items of news one 
comes from Zanzibar, and states that European troops have 
defeated a large band of Arab slave-traders near Lake 
Tanganyika. This is but the beginning of the active cam- 
paign which is to be carried on by Mr. H. H. Johnston for 
Great Britain, Major Wissman for Germany, and by Bel- 
gian and French officers. The other comes from Ceylon, 
and reports Arabi Pasha as saying that the only thing that 
now prevents the fusion of the Soudan and Egypt is the 
presence of the English ! 


Our attention has just been called to a condition of 
affairs in Troy, New York, which, though we are late in 
reporting it, deserves reporting as a warning to other com- 
munities. By recent legislation the School Board of that 
city, hitherto non-partisan, has been made a partisan Board. 
Its appointment, nominally made by the Mayor, is accred- 
ited 1o Edward Murphy, the “boss” of Albany. One of 
the first acts of the new Board was to remove, without com- 
plaint and without previous notice, twenty-one teachers, all 
of them members of the Protestant communion, and put in 
their places twenty Romanists and one Jew. The protest 
of citizens against this action states admirably the prin- 
ciple which should govern in such cases : 

“ If these had been selected by means of a competitive examination, 
having obtained a higher percentage than all others, we should have 
uttered no word of complaint or protest; if those who have been dis- 
missed were disqualified by reason of failure to pass such examination, 
or through failure to properly perform their work in the school-room, 
or for any other good reason which would bear public inspection, this 
protest would not be written; but it seems to us that no such test 
would bring about a result so manifestly one-sided in its ecclesiastical 
aspects.” 


It would be unjust to charge this action on the Roman 
Catholic Church; and we have no reason to suppose that 
the priesthood in Troy either planned or anticipated it. 
Apparently it was due either to the ecclesiastical narrow- 
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ness of the “ boss,” or was a bid for the Roman Catholic 
vote. It is recorded here simply as another count in the 
indictment against the machine in municipal politics, and 
a new warning to our readers to be on their guard every- 
where against attempts to disrupt the public school system, 
or to divert it to either ecclesiastical or political uses. 

In this connection, and apropos of the Stillwater and Fari- 
bault cases, we note a letter from the Pope to the bishops 
of New York, defining the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church upon the general subject of public education. 
There is in this letter nothing with which our readers are 
not familiar; for it simply expresses, officially and authorita- 
tively, the principles which we have often declared to be 
those of the Church of Rome. The Pope declares that 
‘all are of one mind, that neutral schools—that is, schools 
devoid of religion—cannot be approved, while all unani- 
mously uphold denominational schools, as found in countries 
in which different forms of belief prevail;” the bishops 
are urged ‘to guard Catholic children from frequent- 
ing schools in which their religious instruction is 
neglected, and open danger incurred of spiritual loss,” 
and to add earnest efforts that the public schools should 
“contain nothing that stands in the way of their [the 
Catholics’) conscience or runs foul of theirreligion.” And 
the letter appeals to the American sense of fair play not 
to “permit Catholic parents to be forced to build and 
maintain schools which they cannot make use of for the 
education of their offspring.” The letter, though in very 
moderate language, brings out clearly the fundamental 
difference between the Roman and the American system 
of education; the former insisting that education, like 
preaching and administering the sacraments, is the office 
of the Church, the latter insisting that a free State not only 
may but must educate its children in all the elements of 
character necessary to citizenship. 


We learn from the best authority that citizens of Wyo- 
ming have already put before the President a view of 
the so-called “ Rustler” outrages in that State sub- 
stantially identical with that presented to our readers 
by “ W.” in last week’s Christian Union. The President 
in reply has advised them that his act in furnishing United 
States troops was in consequence of a call made upon him 
by the Governor of the State for aid in suppressing domes- 
tic violence and threatened bloodshed. He could not do 
otherwise than comply with this call under the Constitution 
of the United States. The rest of his letter to the citizens 
of Wyoming who had appealed to him, as it indicates the 
probable future course of events, we give in full : 

“ The prisoners will, as soon as the State authorities are ready to 
receive them, be turned over to the civil authorities, and our connec- 
tion with the matter will end—unless further called upon to aid the 
State authorities in preserving the peace. I do not doubt that the 
executive and judicial authorities of your State will, without fear or 
favor, bring to trial and punishment those who have violated the law, 
by orderly methods; nothing will be done by me to shield any guilty 
person. My counsel, as your fellow-citizen, is to use every effort to 
allay excitement and to proceed in all things peacefully and upon law- 
ful lines. I will, of course, see any one you send; but you will see 
that I can do nothing except to act with the State to prevent violence. 


Everything else rests with the State authorities. 
“ (Signed) BENJ. HARRISON.” 
The “ Evening Post” of this city reports that Governor 
Barber has telegraphed the Johnson County authorities 
that he is ready to deliver to them the prisoners at Fort 
Russell upon the condition that the men shall not be 
taken into tne northern country until law and order are 


completely restored. It now seems likely that the men 
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will be arraigned before Judge Black, at Laramie, within a 
week. An application for a change of venue will be 
made at once. The President is certainly right in indi- 
cating that the first duty of the citizens of the State 
is “to use every effort to allay excitement.” A com- 
munity can as little as an individual act judiciously while 
in a state of feverish agitation. We have written to Wy- 
coming, and hupe at an early date to lay authentic informa- 


tion before our readers. 
& 


About five hundred housesmiths are Jocked out in this 
city because of membership in trades-unions. The employ- 
ers state that the unions would not permit them to employ 
non union men, and they have organized what is known as 
the Iron League, with the determination not to employ 
any man who will not abandon his union. Sympathetic 
strikes, with attendant paralysis in the building trades, may 


A Record of Progress 


There are many discouraging features in the educational 
situation in this country, but there are also many signs of 
progress. Education is weakest in the secondary schools, 
and strongest in the universities and in the primary schools. 
That which many of our intermediate schools—the public 
schools especially—lack in freshness of spirit, vitality of 
interest, and variety of method, the kindergartens and col- 
leges and universities are developing in a remarkable 
degree. The spread of the kindergarten, and the enthu- 
siasm with which the spiritual idea of education behind it 
is being received, promise notable results in the near future ; 
and The Christian Union will presently give its readers a 
full account of this remarkable movement. At this moment 
comment must be confined to the expansion and advance 
of the higher education. 

The past twenty years have been among the most fruit- 
ful in our educational history. Within that time, besides 
several smaller institutions, four great foundations have 
been created. Two of these—the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and Clark University—have at once taken the lead in 
advanced work along the best lines. To the Johns Hop- 
kins the old institutions and the country at large are 
under lasting obligations for the stimulus of a fresh, 
untrammeled, and thoroughly vital application of old 
methods and evolution of new ones; while Clark Univer- 
sity, although less than five years in operation, commands 
universal respect and attention among educators as marking 
a radical departure from old American methods, and pro- 
viding the freest opportunities for original work. The 
other two great foundations of recent years promise equal 
fruitfulness on lower but wider and more popular lines. 
Stanford University is fully described in another column, 
while Chicago University has had ample report in these 
columns, and will be followed with eager interest as its 
energetic and inspiring President develops his plan. 

This same period has also witnessed a wonderful ex- 
pansion and advance of higher educational opportunities 
for women. Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, the Baltimore 
Women’s College, and Barnard College are among the 
creations of the last two decades. These institutions, by 


their direct and indirect influence, have revolutionized edu- 
cation for women in this country, and have gone far to 
revolutionize the conditions of life for women in every 
profession and occupation. 

These facts are indicative of a movement so general and, 
of late, so accelerated that it does not seem too much to 
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hope for such a national inspiration and training through 
education as came to Germany during the second and 
third decades of the century. In 1850 there were about 
8,800 students in American colleges ; in 1890 there were 
nearly 32,000. In 1850 there were in these colleges 38 
students to each 100,000 of population; in 1890 there 
were 50 students to each 100,000 of population. This 
increase is made more significant by the fact that it was 
largely made during the last decade. Moreover, the gen- 
eral statement does not include the returns of last year, 
which was far and away the most notable year in the his- 
tory of American colleges so far as attendance of students 
is concerned. The colleges for women are almost without 
exception overcrowded, and the colleges for men are taxed 
to provide accommodations for greatly increased classes. 
This increase is the more significant because it comes at a 
time when scholarly standards of all kinds are higher than 
ever before in the history of the country, and are constantly 
advancing. 

The situation, so far as advanced education is concerned, 
may be summed up in a sentence: more exacting require- 
ments and larger opportunities, and more young men and 
women eager to meet the one and use the other. In qual- 
ity and in quantity higher education shows a wonderfu 
gain. With this gain has come a wider popular interest in 
colleges and universities, a growing perception of their 
close and vital relation to the national life, The space 
now given by the press to college news is significant of 
the interest which such news has for hosts of readers. 
We cannot do too much for our colleges, for they are the 
conservators of our highest life. In this commercial age 
and country their work is peculiarly important and press- 
ing. It is a very expensive work, and it must cost more 
every year. The specialization of modern education 
involves immensely increased expense. Our college pro- 
fessors are, as a class, more unjustly underpaid than any 
other class of trained men among us, There have been 
princely benefactions to American colleges, but there 
must be more benefactors. Every man of fortune ought 
gladly to pay his tribute to education. He is only dis- 
charging the debt which every man, educated or unedu- 
cated, owes to these fountains of intellectual and spiritual 
influence and life. 


The Democratic Convention 


Two weeks ago we congratulated the Republican party 
on the nomination of Mr. Harrison ; we now congratulate | 
the Democratic party on the nomination of Mr. Cleveland ; 
and the country, without respect to party, on both nomina- 
tions. Indeed, the Independent may well feel that the 
political issue already determined by these two Conven- 
tions is more important than any issue to be determined 
in the approaching election. 

In both Conventions the issue was substantially the 
same—should moral sentiment or personal interest domi- 
nate the party; though this issue was more sharply pre- 
sented and more bitterly fought in Chicago than in Minne- 
apolis. But for Tammany Hall Mr. Cleveland would 
have been nominated by acclamation and without oppo- 
sition. ‘Tammany Hall was there to secure the patronage 
of the Federal Government, as it has long since secured 
the patronage of the municipal government of New York 
City. The prize was well worth fighting for; and it was 
fought for with the cat-like cunning and the ferocity of 
Tammany’s chosen symbol—the tiger. Had Tammany 
succeeded in the Convention, it would have been hopelessly 
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beaten at the polls ; but those Republicans who care more 
for National honor than for party success may well con- 
gratulate themselves that it was beaten in the Convention. 
After a campaign happily unparalleled in past American 
history, Mr. Hill received but forty-two votes in addition 
to those which he had lassoed by the February Conven- 
tion in his own State. The lesson of Chicago is written 
large: Stealing a State is not a short and easy way to 
capture the Nation. 


The Democratic platform is needlessly long and verbose. 
But it is not ambiguous. The days of “ straddle ” are over. 
Each party stands for definite principles, represented 
in its platform and embodied in its candidate ; and every 
voter has an assurance that, if his candidate is elected, 
those principles will be truly represented in National 
action in so far as that action is dependent on the Execu- 
tive. Let us try to state clearly and without partisan bias 
the issues framed by the two platforms and the two candi- 
dates. 

Both parties declare themselves unmistakably as bi- 
metallic. Both parties are in favor of gold and silver as 
standard coins. Both parties believe in the free coinage 
of silver whenever it can be so secured as to make both 
gold and silver coins and all paper currency of equal value, 
and not otherwise. Both parties approve of international 
action as one means to secure this end. 

Here agreement ends. 

The Republican party, impliedly by its platform, ex- 
plicitly by its candidate, demands Federal legislation 
to secure and enforce the rights of suffrage to all the 
people in all the States, wherever and whenever there 
is good ground to believe that those rights are interfered 
with. 

The Democratic party opposes Federal interference with 
elections, and demands that the regulation and protection 
of the suffrage be left wholly, unreservedly, and unrestrict- 
edly to the people of the States. 

The Republican party demands that duties be levied on 
foreign products competing with our own, equal to the 
difference in wages at home and abroad, for purposes, not 
primarily of revenue, but of fostering and promoting Amer- 
ican manufactures by excluding foreign goods from free 
competition in the home market. 

The Democratic party proposes to leave individual en- 
terprises to take care of themselves in a free competition 
with the world, declares unequivocally that the tariff is 
a tax, denies that Congress has constitutional power 
to levy such a tax for any other purpose than revenue, 
and demands that it be “limited to the necessities of 
the Government when honestly and economically adminis- 
tered.” 

These are the two great political issues to be discussed 
in the coming campaign. These issues are honestly rep- 
resented by the candidates. The principles embodied 
in the platform of the successful party will be faithfully 
carried out, so far as he has power to carry them out, by 
the candidate elected. And by the voter’s judgment upon 
these issues he is to determine how his vote will be cast. 

Put in the briefest form, the two great questions before 
the American people may be stated thus : 

Will you have Federal or State supervision of National 
elections ? 

Will you have a tariff adjusted for the purpose of 
promoting American industries by excluding foreign goods 
_ from free competition with home goods in the home 
market, or a tariff adjusted and collected for revenue only ? 

Now let the great debate begin. And let all the peo- 
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ple demand honesty, intelligence, and fair play in the dis- 
cussion. 


The Gladstone Programme 


Mr. Gladstone has made, during the last week, two im 
portant contributions to the political discussion in Eng- 
land. The first is his election address, the chief signifi- 
cance of which lies in the fact that it focuses all the inter- 
ests of the campaign on the Irish question. The issue, 
according to this address, is whether the three countries. 
which form Great Britain shall hereafter constitute in 
reality as well as in name the United Kingdom. Irish 
history since 1782 is briefly reviewed in a series of polit- 
ical generalizations, The country was never so loyal or 
united as in the years between 1782 and 1795, when it 
enjoyed local government. For a generation after the 
date of the union with England, Ireland slept a deadly 
sleep of physical misery and political servitude, from which 
she was awakened to consciousness by the reforms of 1829 
and 1832. Since that date her grievances have been con- 
stantly before Parliament, and have constantly impeded 
the doing of its work. For six years past the Liberals 
have been endeavoring to set Ireland free to manage her 
domestic affairs by a local government in sympathy with 
Irish life, and to set Parliament free to deal with the great 
arrears of business connected with England and Wales. 
The results of a multitude of by-elections show that the 
English people comprehend and recognize the claims of 
the Irish. The government of Ireland, under the present 
Parliament, has been an entire failure in every respect 
except in helping Irish agriculturists to improve their con- 
dition by the act of 1887, the main provisions of which 
the Ministry denounced in 1886 as immoral and deplor- 
able, and thereby drove the people to the Plan of Cam- 
paign and became the true author of the dangers and 
hardships thus produced. Ireland remains implacably 
hostile to the method of government from Dublin Casile, 
but appeals calmly and peacefully to the voters of Great 
Britain. The address also reviews the legislation which 
the Government has carried through Parliament, pointing: 
out imperfections in the English local government and: 
small holdings bill, and then proceeds to set forth the 
Liberal policy now generally known as the Newcastle pro- 
gramme. The address favors the payment of labor mem- 
bers of Parliament, and is sympathetic but noncommittal 
with regard to shorter hours of labor. 

Mr. Gladstone’s second contribution to the discussiom 
is the announcement of the leading features of his revised 
Home Rule scheme. For a long time past the Unionists 
and Conservatives have challenged the production of this 
scheme, and declared that it was still in a nebulous con- 
dition. Mr. Gladstone has responded by submitting to 
the leading Liberals and to the leaders of the Irish major- 
ity the bill which he proposes to present in the House of 
Commons in case the elections go with him. This bill is 
substantially the Home Rule Bill of 1886, modified so as 
to meet the objections which have been made against it, 
and to cover more thoroughly certain grounds touching 
which its provisions were inadequate. One of the chief 
objections to the bill of 1886 was its exclusion of the Irish 
members from the Imperial Parliament. Under the new 
bill the Irish deleg.tion will be retained in the House of 
Commons, and the Irish peers in the House of Lords—a 
provision which would seem to meet whatever force may 
have lain in the charge that Irish Home Rule means the 
breaking up of the Empire. At the same time that the 
Irish members are retained in the Imperial Parliament, the 
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‘powers of the Irish Parliament are carefully guarded so as 
to prevent interference with denominational education, the 
imposition of religious disabilities, and the endowment 
of any Church. Here again Mr. Gladstone is evidently 
meeting the onslaught of his critics, and endeavoring 
to deprive what is known as the Ulster protest of its 
effectiveness. Lord Salisbury struck one of the key- 
notes of the coming campaign a few weeks ago when 
‘he endeavored to set Ulster aflame by emphasizing 
‘the probable tyranny of an Irish Parliament over the 
‘Ulster Protestants, and by intimating that in the event of 
-such legislation Ulster would be justified in rebelling. We 
‘have already reported the great meeting and protest of 
“Ulster against Home Rule. Mr. Gladstone proposes to so 
‘protect the rights of the Protestant minority in Ireland 
-and to so guard the powers of the Irish Parliament that in 
‘the event of its falling entirely into Catholic hands there 
‘would be no ground for the criticism which Ulster brings 
‘against the scheme. The constitution of the Upper 
House of the proposed Irish Parliament is modified in the 
direction of simplicity and flexibility; provision is made 
‘for enforcing the payment of taxes levied by this Parlia- 
‘ment, and also for the settlement of differences arising 
‘between the Imperial Government and the Irish Parlia- 
‘ment. These are the main points of the proposed new 
bil], and while the telegraphic reports are so meager that 
we are prepared to give them only in outline, they would 
seem to meet and disprove the Conservative charge of 
indefiniteness against the whole scheme. 


The New Education 


The most careless observer cannot fail to note the 
changes in educational methods which have been intro- 
duced in recent times and in divers phases of education— 
the Kindergarten, Industrial Education, Manual Train- 
ing, Out-of-door Classes in botany and geology, Laboratory 
Work, and Seminary methods in the higher courses. The 
most careless observer may not, however, realize that these 
mew methods are all parts of a symmetrical whole, different 
phases of that New Education which is quite as character- 
istic of our time as the New Science or the New Theology. 

The traditional education aimed to give information. It 
treated the mind as a receptacle, and knowledge as the 
material with which the before empty receptacle was to 
be filled. And as information is for the most part con- 
‘tained in books, the old education was bookish. It began 
‘with the alphabet ; it proceeded by means of text-books; 
its aim was to give the student what those text-books 
contained; it examined him only, or chiefly, to ascertain 
whether he had possessed himself of their contents. Under 
this system the pupil studied botany without looking at a 
flower, geology without examining a rock, astronomy without 
anspecting the stars, navigation without going on board 
ship, surveying without going out-of-doors, chemistry with- 
out seeing a retort. 

The new education differs from the old education, 
mot in method merely or mainly, but in purpose. Its 
object is to give, not information, but power. Our 
weaders may recall Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock’s admi- 
wable definition of greatness given on our front page 
a few weeks ago: “ He only is great of heart who floods 
the world with a great affection. He only is great of 
‘mind who stirs the world with great thoughts. He only is 
great of will who does something to shape the world to a 
great career.” The object of the new education is to confer 
something of this greatness—to give the pupil power to 
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ception of things. 
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flood his world with a great affection, stir it to great thoughts, 
and shape it to a great career. The old education told 
its pupils about the great feelings, the great thoughts, the 
great deeds of the past, and trusted that the information 
would enkindle life in them. The new education aims di- 
rectly to create that life, directly to endow with power. 

It does not begin with the alphabet. Its first object is, 
not to teach its pupils to read, but to observe and to do. 
Therefore the kindergarten. It does not proceed by means 
of the text-book. It uses the text-book as little as possi- 
ble ; sets its pupils to study things, not the literary con- 
Therefore the laboratory and the out- 
of door experimental classes in natural science. It seeks 
to train the will no less than the intellect ; to endow its 
pupils with power to do as well astothink. Therefore 
the manual and industrial classes and the gymnastic and 
military drill. It seeks to develop the affections and the 
emotions ; faith, hope, love, reverence, conscience. Hence 
it demands in the schools literature—not merely philoso- 
phy, but literature; not Milton for the sake of grammar, 
but grammar for the sake of Milton; not Homer for the 
sake of Greek, but Greek for the sake of Homer. Hence it 
demands teachers of literature who can so teach it that their 
classes shall be flooded with the great affections and stirred 
with the great thoughts of the great poets and prophets. 
Hence, too, it demands religion—not for the sake of dry- 
as-dust catechisms and theologies, but for the sake of that 
deep sense of righteousness, that clear sense of the invisible, 
that appreciation of the sublime, the venerable, the divine, 
which constitutes the essence of religion, because it consti- 
tutes the essence of life. It seeks to give the mind life rather 
than truth, and truth only as a means to the development of 
life. Hence the seminary method, the library work, and 
the thesis. Hence in history the pupil is no longer told 
whether Luther or Tetzel was right, but what was the issue 
between them; nor whether Herbert Spencer or James 
Martineau correctly interprets the basis of ethics, but 
what are their respective systems of moral philosophy. 
In these and analogous cases the problem is given to the 
pupil, not the answer; for the New Education aims to 
give the pupil, got an orthodox philosophy, but power to 
construct his own. And the pupil is measured, not by 
what he knows of the great affections, the great thoughts, 
and the great deeds of the past, but by his own power to 
feel, to think, and to do. 

The same spirit in theology sets the student to study the 
Bible that he may learn its structure and contents, to study 
life that he may learn of God and his ways. For it seeks 
to give men power to think on divine themes for themselves, 
not merely nor mainly to give them the results of other 
and wiser men’s thinking. 

The New Education, the New Science, and the New 
Theology are all part of one great movement ; all seek one 
and the same end; all win the same approval, or are 
involved in the same condemnation. 


Occasional mishaps in the editorial offices make one revert 
to the old-wives’ faith in Robin Goodfellow as a ubiquitous 
practical joker. His latest performance is announcing in all the 
newspapers in the land, including, we are sorry to say, The 
Christian Union, that E. W. Douard has been elected one of 
the preachers to Harvard University next year. We congratu- 
late the Harvard students that they are to hear in Appleton 
Chapel and to meet at Wadsworth House the Rev. E. Win- 
chester Donald, of this city, rector of the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. Few men in any denomination have shown power equal 
to his in reaching and influencing young men. He carries into 
all his work a young man’s candor, courage, and hopefulness. 
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The Spectator 


On a lovely evening in the most beautiful of college towns the 
Spectator was sitting, not long ago, on a familiar porch listening 
to a familiar voice. This voice, heard so often and so long in 
that place that it seemed to be part of it, was recounting old- 
time college history and recalling old-time college demigods. 
What a brave front those first heroes of our young imagination 
bore! Can we ever forget their air of easy familiarity with 
the world; as if they had already brought Fate to terms, and 
dictated the conditions upon which they would consent to 
live! On Commencement day, amid crowds of admiring 
friends, with flowers and music attending their journey, they 
stepped gayly off the college stage on to the greater stage 
where those of us who remained expected them to take up at 
once the leading réles. We waited eagerly to hear the chorus 
of delight with which the world would welcome its gracious 
masters. Those heroes of the undergraduate days still remain 
to some of us the greatest and most imposing figures we shall 
ever know. They have not, it is true, impressed the world as 
they impressed us; but—so much the worse for the world. 


The voice of narration still went on; a kindly voice, which the 
Spectator hopes will repeat to many college generations the 
glorious achievements of the elder time; but the Spectator fell 
into meditation. There is a beautiful loyalty to the past when 
that past lies mirrored in the imagination of a boy; a loyalty 
- which sometimes makes one a very unsound judge of present 
conditions. The older men are few to whom youth as they 
see it in the young life about them wears the splendor which 
they remember as part of their own early inheritance. The 
old graduate is a victim of that blending of imagination with 
memory which makes every man’s recollection of his own youth 
a kind of “ Dichtung und Wahrheit” or “ Truth and Fiction” 
of life. The undergraduate of to-day seems, for instance, much 
younger than the undergraduate of his own time; as a matter 
of cold statistics, this immature and jejune seeker after knowl- 
edge is a year or two older, on the average, than he used to be. 
The older graduate is inclined also to the belief that this youth 
in white flannel, who seems to be always on pleasure bent, 
must be a more dissipated person than his predecessor. Asa 
matter of fact, he is far less given to any form of pronounced 
dissipation; he comes to college with a much more thorough 
preparation ; and he is compelled to do more work. The animal 
spirits which once escaped through the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion are now largely engrossed in athletics of various kinds. 
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The voice still went on narrating certain very severe measures 
adopted in other days to bring recalcitrant and offensive pro- 
fessors to a proper sense of their inferiority to the gifted minds 
whom they were permitted to teach. The Spectator listened 
and thought. Against the background of the past thus skill- 
fully painted he saw the student life of to-day, and he could not 
but see clearly that the contemporary student has become, for 
the most part, a gentleman. The academic traditions of the 
middle ages which made it incumbent on a college boy to be 
something of a rowdy in order to assert his manhood have gone 
to the rear with other bad ancestral traits and habits. “There 
is, over against Balliol College,” writes a former Master, “a dingy, 
horrid, scandalous ale-house, fit for none but draymen and tink- 
ers, and such as, by going there, have made themselves equally 
scandalous. Here the Balliol men continually, and by perpet- 
ual bubbing, add art to their natural stupidity, to make them- 
selves perfect sots.” The old-time brutalities and banalities have 
become matters of ancient history. The undergraduate of to- 
day has his faults; but he is, with rare exceptions, a gentleman 
in his relations with his instructors and fellow-students. 

& 

The older graduate forgets, also, unless he has lived in a 
pretty wide world, how much life has expanded since his own 
youth, and how its interests and pursuits have multiplied. If he 
is inclined to jump to the conclusion that luxury and frivolity 
have grown into dangerous proportions among students, let 
him recall the difference between the style in which his father 
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lived and that in which he lives. The son in college simply 
keeps up the gait which he has learned at home. If it is demor- 
alizing for him to live with so much elaboration, it is equally de- 
moralizing for the older graduate who sends him to college. “ In 
my time,” says the old graduate as he drives swiftly along the 
fine road made since his time, “ we got on without these expen- 
sive spreads, these handsome rooms, these athletic associations.” 
If he could try the old dormitory and the old boarding-house 
for a few days, great and bitter would be his revolt. He forgets 
that he has brought up his son to have his tastes and habits. 
The Spectator is not defending elaboration or luxury, of which 
there may easily be too much in college life; but he is remind- 
ing himself of the changed conditions which the older graduate 
so often forgets, but which account very largely for the differ- 
ences in social habit since his college days. The country has 
grown enormously rich, and will grow still richer, and it cannot 
be expected that, while everybody else spends more money and 
multiplies conveniences, the undergraduate is to remain wedded 
to the simplicity and hardy frugality of forty or fifty years ago. 
It is idle to preach against riches while riches steadily in- 
crease; the thing to do is to educate men to use wealth 
and master it. If familiarity with all the material comforts 
can teach the student how little they count in the sum total 
of wise and strong living, by all means let him have them. In 
any event, he has them because the rest of us have them. It 
is only the Professors whom we demand should remain poor, 
as a matter of principle, while the rest of us get rich. 

The important thing is not that students should live with 
Spartan simplicity, but that they should hold to the old standard 
of manhood as the unit of social values ; that the college should 
remain, as of old, the most democratic of communities. So far 
as the Spectator’s observation goes, there is no discrimination 
between the boy who is making his own way and the boy whose 
way is made for him. The prizes of college life are distributed 
with an even hand, and ability, geniality, and manliness are the 
prime factors of influence and popularity. The boy who relies 
chiefly on his brains counts for much more in the thoughts and 
hearts of his fellows than the boy who relies mainly on his 
money. In fact, college affection and admiration remain incor- 
ruptible ; they are not to be bought. The college community 
finds its real values in brains and character, and money has no- 
where else less power to command the best things. So long as 
this remains true, the student will not be corrupted by luxury. 
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The voice of reminiscence still went on with a series 
of narrations, one suggesting another, and ali interrupted at 
times by peals of undergraduate laughter. The Spectator could 
not help thinking how fresh and delightful that laughter was, 
and how much the older man misses when he breaks his con- 
nection with his college. Association with younger men goes 
far to keep alive one’s freshness of feeling and power of enjoy- 
ment—two of the most precious things which life has to give. 
Going back to one’s college is like bathing in the fountain of 
youth; it revives old hopes, stirs old aspirations, and puts a man 
in the way of measuring what he is doing with what he meant to 
do. The college has as much to give after graduation as before 
it, if the child is wise enough to keep in touch and love with 
Alma Mater. The yearly pilgrimage always brings its reward to 
those who keep the ties close and the affections warm. The 
man who loves his college loves his noblest self. The Spectz ior 
has seen many famous seats of learning, and has felt somehow 
at home in them all. There is a kinship which makes them 
part of one great community, and binds the young American 
college, still training its ivies on the uncovered wall, to the 
ripeness of Oxford, the loveliness of the outlook from Bonn, 
the perennial charm of Heidelberg, aad the ancient memories 
which have their home in the Sorbonne. In the course of 
events the Spectator is likely to become an old graduate, but he 
hopes never to become indifferent to the first glimpse of certain 
mountains, or of certain buildings almost hidden by trees about 
which they seem to keep their barriers of repose and quiet. 
“God gives us all immortal youth,” said a clear-sighted French 
writer; “old age is a voluntary matter.” 
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On the Teaching of Modern and Ancient Languages 


By Prof. H. H. Boyesen 


ODERN languages hold a precarious position 
in the curriculum of most American colleges. 
They are not supposed to be as effective as 
agencies of culture as Latin and Greek, which 
in the opinion of many good people have a 
special virtue and exert a peculiarly refining 

influence. But few pause to examine wherein this refining 
influence consists, preferring to accept the verdict of past 
ages, which on this point seem to have been tolerably unani- 
mous. The nineteenth century, however, has acquired 
much of its distinction by its daring revisions of the ver- 
dicts of the past, and by its disrespect for musty authori- 
ties. It is, therefore, but fair that we should subject the 
claims made in favor of the ancient languages to a candid 
re-examination. 

We suppose there are but few nowadays who would avow 
the opinion that Latin grammar er se is superior to any 
other grammar. Grammatical evolution shows a twofold 
and apparently antagonistic movement; viz., first, the 
development from a simplicity which dispensed with all 
grammatical forms to a kind of unstable multiformity 
which exhibits a bewildering wealth of cases, moods, and 
voices; and, again, a tendency to get rid of all superflui- 
ties of inflection, and to advance to a higher stage of sim- 
plicity in which the enormously enriched vocabulary of 
the language more than compensates for its loss of inflec- 
tional terminations. The English language has reached 
this second stage, while both Latin and Greek are but half- 
way beyond the first. In abundance of cases, moods, and 
voices, the Finnish and many other semi-barbaric tongues 
exceed the Greek; and it has never yet occurred to any 
one to claim any exceptional degree of perfection for these 
languages, It is questionable, too, whether the instability 
of forms, characteristic of the linguistic stage alluded to, 
was not to a great extent prevalent in the classic Greek. 
The Ionic dialect in Homer exhibits some of it, and even 
in the Attic dialect it is very probable it was the litera- 
ture which fixed certain forms and made them proper, while 
the populace, one would imagine, scarcely adhered to true 
classic precision. A similar conjecture is probably appli- 
cable to Latin. 

From a philological point of view, therefore, there is no 
inherent virtue in the classic tongues. English and 
French have reached more advanced stages of develop- 
ment, and even German, though it has derived much of 
its involved ponderosity from a conscious imitation of 
Latin constructions, has in some respects advanced 
beyond its pattern. That, however, the unraveling of all 
the grammatical intricacies which a language like Latin 
presents, like the conquering of any other difficulty, may 
prove a useful discipline to the mind, no reasonable man 
will question. The point at issue is rather whether the 
discipline acquired is in proportion to the labor expended. 
When one considers the amount of time and energy which 
Latin and Greek absorb in a young man’s education, and 
the rapidity with which his classical lore evaporates after 
his graduation, is it not fair to ask whether too high a 
price has not been paid for this accomplishment? Purely 
as mental discipline, other studies that might be men- 
tioned are nearly as efficient as Latin, while at the same 
time yielding practical results of more lasting value. 
Among these, of course, mathematics holds the foremost 
place, and, as we are inclined to think, the modern lan- 
guages the second. In order to support this postulate, 
let us see approximately what and how much could be 
accomplished in a course of modern languages of the 
same length and thoroughness of the present classical 
course. 

With three hours of instruction a week, a fairly endowed 
boy will master the French or German grammar and be 
able to read easy prose with the aid of a dictionary in 
about a year. During the second year he will, with the 
same amount of instruction, acquire the vocabulary requi- 


site for extempore reading and easy prose composition. 
He will take up such works as Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” 
Heine’s “ Reisebilder,” Voltaire’s “Charles XII.,” and 
Racine’s “ Athalie.” During the third year he will be able 
to read the two languages with moderate facility, and their 
literatures will be fairly opened to him—a stage which no 
American student ever reaches in Latin or Greek, unless 
he continues his classical studies for several years after 
his graduation ; and the men who do this are certainly 
a vanishing number. If the objection is made ‘that it is 
the study of Latin and Greek grammar which enables our 
hypothetical student to master the modern languages in a 
comparatively short time, we can only answer that our 
experience refutes this conclusion. Even though the 
knowledge of the classical tongues may facilitate somewhat 
the learning of any foreign language, their effect in this 
regard is really less than tradition is accustomed to assert. 

To be sure, the greater difficulty involves the lesser. To 
the man who knows calculus and stereometry, arithmetic 
has no terrors. But who would think of beginning at the 
wrong end—grappling with calculus as introductory to 
arithmetic and algebra? But that is exactly what is being 
done in a hundred of our preparatory schools which teach 
Latin grammar before English grammar, and reply to 
objectors that the boy who masters his Latin grammar 
will #fso facto have mastered the English. Undoubtedly ; 
but what a terrible waste of labor! The natural process. 
would be to proceed from the easier to the more difficult, 
not to reverse the order. , 

All useful knowledge, imparted at the proper age, is 
liberalizing and civilizing ; but the amount of profit that is 
to be derived from it depends largely upon the manner in 
which it isimparted. The Latin and the Greek authors, 
as important documents in the history of the human intel- 
lect—as luminous records of a’ past and highly instructive 
period of the historic evolution—are of inestimable value. 
But as they are taught in ninety-nine per cent. of the 
schools and colleges of the United States—as_ night- 
marish jumbles of subjunctives, optatives, accusatives, 
aorists, ablatives, absolutes, etc., 7. ¢., as a collection of 
grammatical conundrums, they are of veryslight utility. I 
have heard, not once, but a hundred times, learned profes- 
sors and masters go through the most beautiful passage 
in Homer without the least suspicion of the poetry which 
they were murdering, and without the remotest apprecia- 
tion of the sociological value of those vivid scenes from 
the childhood of the race. The utterly soulless, pedantic, 
philological view, which still is so widely prevalent, has 
wrought a vast deal of harm, and is responsible for the 
very slight educational results which most men derive from 
the study of the classics. No more ingenious method of 
disgusting a student with an author could well be invented, 
When [ recall my own grammatical tribulations and the 
abhorrence I acquired for the noblest Greek poetry, on 
account of its diabolical intricacy of construction, I can- 
not but marvel at the stubborn conservatism which still, in 
the main, adheres to the same method in spite of the 
most discouraging results. But what better method that 
has endured the test of experience has been invented ? 
pedagogues justly ask, whenever I[ advance this argument. 
How can you learn a language of intricate construction 
without mastering those intricacies? True; but there is 
an easier and more natural way of mastering them than 
the one from which I suffered, and which is still in vogue 
in four out of every five schools with which I am acquainted. 
The so-called inductive method is not old enough, as yet, 
to enable one to pronounce finally upon its availability. 
But it certainly has the merit of a more approximate ad- 
herence to nature’s own method of teaching language, and 
it has, moreover, the undeniable advantage of stimulating 
instead of killing the learner’s interest. The grammar is 
derived from the living language, not the language labori- 
ously built up around an artificial grammatical framework.. 
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From a little living germ the student’s knowledge, by 
gradual absorpNion and assimilation of new vocabulary and 
constructions, slowly grows and expands into a more or 
less perfect state of completeness. This is the organic 
process by which all living things develop. The old de- 
ductive method of deriving any language from pre-estab- 
lished grammatical principles was purely mechanical; it 
was the process by which a country carpenter erects a 
house; first putting up the framework, and afterwards 
clothing it with plastering within and with clapboarding 
without. But the structure was and remained an artificial 
thing, and had none of the mobility, adaptability, and 
faculty of growth that appertain to living organisms. 

In the case of the modern languages experience has, 
during recent years, wrought a gradual change, compelling 
the abandonment of the deductive manner of teaching. It 
was found that students outside of the classical schools 
and colleges acquired by all manner of claptrap methods 
a fair knowledge of French and German in less than half 
the time that it took to acquire the same amount of know!l- 
edge in the regular and approved manner. ‘The old-fash- 
ioned teachers could not afford to rest under the imputa- 
tion that the quacks of the profession obtained better 
results than they; and they were therefore forced in self- 
defense to investigate the “systems” of the quacks and 
judge them on their merits. It was found that these 
“natural systems,” “ cumulative systems,” “ meisterschaft 
systems,” etc., were all more or less inductive; largely 
ignoring grammatical rules, or deriving them secondarily 
from the memorized constructions of the living speech. 
They were attempts to adapt to grown-up students the 
method by which a child acquires a language; starting 
with an extremely limited vocabulary which they are made 
to turn and twist and apply in a hundred ways, Far 
greater skill is required of the teacher in this case than 
under the old systera ; and the lazy, indolent, or incompe- 
tent instructor could no more sit enthroned in august 
ignocance, always testing the knowledge of his pupils, but 
rarely exhibiting his own. He would have to be absolutely 
sure of his proficiency before he undertook to impart his 
knowledge, and the weak spots in his armor would be 
likely to be exposed in his first bout with an inquisitive 
pupil. I fancy this is the reason why so many professors, 
both of the ancient and the modern languages, are so 
strenuously opposed to the inductive method, and usually, 
if they are driven to the wall, compromise on some half- 
way system which strikes the golden mean between deduc- 
tion and induction. Of these there are several which have 
considerable merit, and, by bridging the gulf between the 
old and the new, afford many a venerable straggler the 
chance of a dignified retreat from an untenable position. 
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‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” at Smith 
College 


By Bliss Perry 


The presentation of one of Browning’s plays is a suffi- 
ciently rare occurrence to excite the interest of all readers 
of the poet and students of dramatic literature. Those 
who know the extreme pains taken by recent graduating 
classes at Smith to give adequate productions of the 
“ Electra,” Dr. Blodgett’s “Job,” and “The Spanish 
Gypsy,” will not need to be told that at the performance 
of ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,” on June 16 and 18, by members 
of the Senior class, no efforts were spared to give Brown- 
ing’s play every opportunity to justify itself as am acting 
drama. 

“Colombe’s Birthday,” published in 1844, was first per- 
formed at the Haymarket Theater in London, on April 2s, 
1853, and had a two weeks’ run, Miss Helen Faucit tak- 
ing the partof Colombe. The following year it was given, 
for one night only, both in Boston and Philadelphia, with 
Miss Davenport (Mrs. Lander) in the title réle. On No- 
vember 19, 1835, it was presented under the auspices of the 
Browning Society in London, with Miss Alma Murray as 
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Colombe. With the exception, therefore, of Barrett’s 
mounting of “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,” the recent per- 
formance at Smith College gave an American audience the 
first opportunity in nearly forty years to judge of the avail- 
ability of Browning’s plays for stage representation. The 
plot is, superficially at least, extremely simple. The scene 
is tbe palace at Juliers in Rhenish Prussia, and the 
time the seventeenth century. The five acts are placed 
in the morning, noon, afternoon, evening, and night of a 
single day. Colombe of Ravestein, ostensibly, and as she 
supposes rightfully, Duchess of Juliers and Cleves, never- 
theless holds her title under the Salic law. On the first 
anniversary of her accession, which falls upon her birthday, 
the legal claimant, Prince Berthold, backed by Pope and 
Emperor, makes a formal demand for the duchy. Her 
courtiers hesitate to deliver the papers to her. Valence 
of Cleves, a “nameless provincial advocate,” who has 
come to the court to plead his townsmen’s wrongs, 
is persuaded to hand the Prince’s papers to the 
Duchess, as the condition of gaining an audience. He 
is ignorant of the contents, and his indignation at 
the ruse practiced upon himself and the unsuspecting 
Duchess, whom he had seen and loved a year before, 
draws her attention to him. She is about to abdicate, 
when he implores her to throw herself upon the people 
for support, whereupon she replaces her coronet, dis- 
misses her courtiers, and Valence becomes her intimate 
adviser. Prince Berthold arrives, almost unattended, and 
learns of Colombe’s defiance, but, with chivalrous disregard 
for conventionalities, intrusts his credentials to Valence, 
as the Duchess’s present counselor. Valence is forced by 
his own sense of justice to decide in favor of the Prince’s 
claim, and the loss of Colombe’s title is about to remove 
the difference of rank that had divided her from the advo- 
cate. But now the Prince makes, through Valence, an 
offer of marriage to Colombe, who may thus some day 
become Empress. The girl wavers an instant between 
this imperia! temptation—for Berthold frankly admits that, 
with all his admiration and respect, he does not really love 
her—and her growing love for Valence, who has called 
forth all the deeper elements in her nature, and who has 
avowed his own passion. She chooses the nameless advo- 
cate : 
1 take him—give up Fuliers and the world ; 
This is my Birthday. 

It will be seen at once that this plot, fine and true as it 
is to the laws of character involved in it, is somewhat 
barren as regards dramatic action of the ordinary sort. 
Like the other plays written just before Browning ceased 
to produce dramas, its interest is psychological rather than 
dramatic; the struggles take place in the viewless theater 
of the mind ; the characters are not beaten into form by 
palpable contact and impact; they influence each other 
most profoundly, it is true, but they reveal this interplay 
of forces by methods of self-revelation that closely approach 
the methods of the dramatic monologue. “Colombe s 
Birthday” has neither the directness nor the fire of some 
of the earlier plays, but it has a rich poetic quality, and is 
full of subtle, masterly characterization. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that the mental and. spiritual processes of 
its personages are made clear to us, not by a steady illumi- 
nation, but as if by the intermittent flashes of a revolving 
light, by sudden and intense rays thrown upon the inner 
soul of the characters. Here is the chief obstacle in act- 
ing Browning ; but if the actor is in sufficient sympathy 
with the poet to fill the gaps left by the extraordinary 
celerity of his mental movements, to make the pauses sig- 
nificant, and in the dark moment to be ready—and to 
make the audience ready—for the succeeding flash, there 
is no reason why Browning’s characters may not be dra- 
matically effective. For amateur actors, however, his plays, 
like his monologues, are undeniably difficult; doubly so 
when, as in the rendering of “Colombe’s Birthday” at 
Smith, the masculine parts are taken by women, and the 
cutting of the play, necessary to bring it within reasonable 
acting time, requires the omission of many touches that 
help to complete the dramatic picture. 

In view of these circumstances, the fact that the pres- 
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entation was a success—and a success it indubitably was, 
even judged by ordinary theatrical standards—speaks 
much for the intelligence and ability which the young 
women brought to the interpretation of the play. Their 
work was directed by Miss Peck, the teacher of elocution 
at the College, though Mr. Alfred Young, of New York, 
was responsible for the stage management. The accom- 
panying music, written by Mr. George Colman Gow, was 
thoroughly sympathetic in its treatment of the character- 
istic themes assigned to the leading personages, and the 
setting of some of Browning’s lyrics—particularly “ This is 
a spray the Bird clung to,” used as curtain music at the 
close of Act 1V.—was especially felicitous. For stage pur- 
poses the first act of “‘ Colombe’s Birthday” proves dis- 
appointing, the lack of incident and retardation of the 
action being more apparent than they are to a reader of 
the play. The second act is saved by the natural interest 
in the young Duchess, and by a fine close. Act III., in 
its swift transitions of thought and feeling on the part of 
the three leading characters, is very‘difficult, for actors and 
spectators alike. But Act IV. is superb. However defi- 
cient Browning may often be in stage carpentry, he has 
here written an act not unworthy of one of the half-dozen 
great playwrights of the world. The fifth act, until near 
the end, partakes too much of the methods of Act III. to 
be entirely effective, but the close is strong, and dramatic 
in the best sense of the word. To one who has grown 
fond of “ Colombe’s Birthday” as a play to be read, a cer- 
tain delicate charm which it possesses is lost when the 
play is mounted, though the resources of a metropolitan 
theater, by enhancing the purely romantic and picturesque 
elements of the situation, might closely counterfeit, though 
never quite replace, the poetic atmosphere which one now 
feels to be lacking. But for most people the play will 
gain far more than it loses—gain in directness and force, 
in clearness and in human interest. 

The leading réles were allin good hands. The Colombe 
was scarcely the “‘ play-queen,” the “ queen over the water- 
buds,” whom Browning describes; there is something 
deliciously girlish, a softness and gay gentleness of de- 
meanor, in the first appearance of the heroine which was 
not quite adequately represented, though full justice was 
done to the noble dignity of the character in the later 
development of the plot. Browning's Colombe—to adapt 
one of the poet’s own metaphors— is a flower-queen rather 
than a jewel queen; the Colombe at Northampton was a 
character with the purity and brilliancy, the clearness of 
outline, and a little something of the hardness of the gem. 
Despite this temperamental difference, however, which, 
' after all, affected mainly the earlier part of the play, it was 
an impersonation beautiful and memorable. Valence, the 
“pale fiery man,” made a striking appearance, and assumed 
the role admirably. The great fourth act was finely and 
strongly taken, the love-declaration scene with Colombe 
being all that could be desired, and marking for both char- 
acters the highest point of acting reached in the play. 
The somewhat thankless réle of Prince Berthold was care- 
fully and sincerely acted, though the cutting of the text 
happened to obliterate some of the features of this pecul- 
iarly unconventional personage, and terided to emphasize 
his weariness in the midst of his ambitions, rather than his 
romantic and imaginative side. The complexity of Brown- 
ing’s characters, it should be said, while adding wonder- 
fully to their reality when once grasped, gives a difficult 
task to the impersonator, who, of course, finds it easier to 
simplify his work by getting rid of some of the traits, or, 
more probably, by an unconscious selection of certain ones 
at the expense of others. The Berthold, as did the Gui- 
bert and the Sabyne, illustrated in connection with this a 
tendency on the part of the young women to take their 
Browning seriously, not tosay sadly. The graver strokes, 
the pathetic touches, were given an overprominence. But 
certainly the frivolous, cynical, good-hearted Guibert ought 
to have a Mercutio-like capacity for lightening and quick- 
ening the movement of the drama, and there is every rea- 
son for giving Sabyne some of the buoyant qualities of 
Nerissa. In a few respects, therefore, the play was made 
a trifle heavier than it need have been, but in spite of 
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this, and the nervous strain always apparent on a “ first 
night,” the presentation of “Colombe’s Birthday” was a 
triumph. 

Much of its success was owing to the intelligent sup- 
port of the minor characters among the courtiers, several 
of whom had barely a speaking part, but who managed 
their unregarded réles with a fidelity rarely seen among 
professional figurantes, except in those rare companies 
like the Meiningers, whose mission it is to show us that 
the most insignificant réles may be treated as artistically 
as the greatest. The keen enjoyment afforded by the 
performance of “Colombe’s Birthday” at Northampton 
was not simply because it helped to vindicate Browning's 
reputation as a playwright, and left charming pictures in the 
memory of all who witnessed it; a great deal of the pleas- 
ure came from the evidence given of faithful, sympathetic 
effort on the part of a large body of college students to 
master and to interpret, in its broad outlines and its least 
details, a noble piece of literature. 


At School in Germany 
By Gustav Kobbé 


My most vivid recollection of my school days in Ger- 
many is my being told by one of the Oderlehrer of the 
Gelehrtes Gymnasium in Wiesbaden that I was “en L£ie- 
phanten-muhkalb”—an elephant’s calf. When he was 
very angry he would call me “an elephant’s calf from the 
Upper Nile,” adding, “ For they are the most stupid!” 
Could any phrase more delightfully illustrate the scientific 
tendency of the German mind? This dear old Oder/ehren 
(peace to his ashes !) brought all his learning to bear upon 
the rebuke which he administered to a pupil of whom in 
the end he took a most kindly farewell, adding, as he 
crossed out at my request several bad marks he had scored 
against me: “ Well, Kobbé, it’s a good thing you’re going 
back to the Mohicans, among whom you belong!” The 
good man had many years before read a German version 
of the Leatherstocking tales, but had forgotten that there 
had already been a /as¢ of the Mohicans. After all, how 
ever, I would rather be a Mohican than an “ elephant’s 
calf from the Upper Nile.” 

The Gelehrtes Gymnasium was a typical German school. 
Its name, literally translated, is ‘‘ Learned Gymnasium,” 
the adjective being, in this instance, the German equivalent 
for classical. It embraced not only a college school, but 
a full collegiate course. The classes were divided into 
Sexta, Quinta, Quarta, Unter (or lower) Zertia, Ober (or 
upper) Zertia, and so on through to Oder Prima—nine 
years in all. The Oder Prima corresponded to the Senior 
class in our colleges, the graduates or Aditurienten being 
prepared to enter the universities. The Gymnasium was 
a government school as distinguished from the city schools. 
A four years’ course in one of these prepared pupils for 
the Sexfa in the Gymnasium, so that a graduate of the 
latter had enjoyed thirteen years’ tuition. 

The “ Herr Director ’—President we would call him— 
was an Ovderschu/rath ; in literal translation, Upper-School 
Councilor. To us students he was known as the “ cold 
frog,” because he was never warm. Even on the hottest 
summer days—and it can be pretty hot in Wiesbaden—he 
would wear an overcoat. On very sultry afternoons we 
usually had a half-holiday. This pleasant fact was an- 
nounced to each class by the “cold frog” in person. But 
he never said: “ It is hot, therefore there will be a half- 
holiday.” His announcement always began: “I have 
been informed that it is hot.” He had a habit of occa- 
sionally perpetrating a bull—needless to say much to our 
delight. He would enter our class-room, survey the class, 
and then say solemnly: “I see again many who are not 
here.” Once he severely rebuked us for leaning out of the 
second-story windows. ‘“ Some day,” he concluded, “one 
of you will fall out and break a leg, and then deny that he 
did it.” He was very angry at the suppressed titter which 
followed this unique reflection upon our veracity. From 
these incidents it may be imagined that, in spite of the 
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strict discipline, school in Germany is not wholly a bed of 
thorns. 

To an American boy our school hours in Germany may 
seem peculiar. We had two sessions—four. hours in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. The morning session 
in summer was from seven to eleven, in winter from eight 
to twelve. The afternoon session began at two and con- 
tinued until four, being, however, omitted Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. The only day on which we had no school 
was Sunday, but attendance at the morning service in the 
church of which the pupil’s parents were members was 
compulsory. The discipline of the school followed the 
pupil into his home. He was, for instance, in the classes 
below the Prima prohibited from smoking, even if his 
parents permitted him to do so, If a teacher happened 
to see him smoking at the window of his home, he would 
be liable to punishment. This is entirely incompatible 
with American ideas, and I consider the American idea of 
making a youth self-reliant far preferable. After school 
or college hours the school or college discipline should cer- 
tainly be suspended. 

Needless to say German education is very thorough. 
Yet the brain is not crammed. The lessons were much 
shorter than those I had to learn at college after I returned 
to New York; but our lessons in Germany were so thor- 
oughly studied and so searchingly analyzed that, after a 
few chapters in “ Pausanias,” for instance, had been 
mastered, we could translate the others prima vista, so 
that we were far better equipped than if we had been 
rushed through the whole book. It is quality, not quantity, 
which tells over there. 

A few specialties, rarely taught in American schools or 
colleges, except in a few of the latter as optional studies, 
perhaps formed important features of the regular course of 
instruction in Germany. Several times a week we had 
Religionstunde—instruction in Bible history and in the 
history of various religious faiths. For this purpose the 
classes were divided, the Roman Catholics receiving their 
instruction from a priest of that Church. Several hours a 
week were devoted to music. The theoretical instruction 
was rudimentary, the greater portion of the time being 
devoted to class singing, so that on our outings, which we 
often took as a class, we made the welkin ring with our 
joyous songs—many of which, much perverted, constantly 
greet me from the pages of our hymn-books. The pupils 
with the best voices were formed into a chorus which 
received special training in part-songs and oratorio after 
school hours. As the pupils in the lower classes were 
young enough to sing soprano and alto, we had a fine 
mixed chorus. Saturdays the Protestants in this chorus 
rehearsed the chorals which were to be sung at the morn- 
ing service. Other schools and the garrison furnished 
their quotas, so that the grand old chorals rang out 
at the service with soul-uplifting force. Another very 
interesting course was that in natural history in all its 
branches—botany being studied by the classification of 
plants which we ourselves were obliged to gather in the 
woods and fields, the other branches from specimens in 
the cabinet belonging to the school. 

Living in a German family from my ninth to my six- 
teenth year, I had, when it came time for me to return to 
America, quite forgotten my native language. I took an 
optional course in English at the Gymnasium for a few 
months before I returned, but did not stand as well in this 
class as a number of my German fellow-pupils. 

Curiously enough, I was very happy in Germany until 
the last year of my sojourn. Then I became most miser- 
ably homesick. I suppose it was the innate American 
love of freedom—God bless it !—asserting itself. 
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Che different steps and degrees of education map be 
compared to the artificer’'s operations npon marble: it 
is one thing to dig it ont of the quarrp, and another 
to square it, to give it gloss and Inster, call forth 
everp beantiful spot and vein, shape it into a column, 
or animate it into a statue. Thomas Grap. 
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Some Reminiscences of Old Yale 
By a Graduate of ’40 


A recent contribution to The Christian Union making 
mention of the old literary societies, “ Linonia” and. 
“ Brothers in Unity,” has revived some memories of these 
institutions as they existed fifty years ago, and of certain 
notable men and associations connected with them, which 
may be of interest to some of the younger generation, and 
possibly of still greater interest to the few surviving gradu- 
ates who “remember the days of old.” 

In these days of rich endowments and magnificent col- 
lege buildings, when the multiplied college societies have 
each a palatial hall of their own, it may seem strange to 
say that these two parent societies then occupied rented 
rooms in the third stories of two business blocks on Chapel 
Street, and of most unimposing exterior. Their libraries 
were stored in small upper rooms in the old building 
called the “ Athenzeum,” whose octagonal wooden tower 
served as an observatory. These were the only libraries 
practically available to the students, the college library, so 
called, consisting chiefly of old theological books, being 
kept in the attic of the old brick chapel—for the first Yale 
library building did not then exist. 

The initiation of new-comers each year into these socie- 
ties was a memorable occasion, calling out nearly as. 
much of eloquence and electioneering as a political cam- 
paign. The former was expended on what was termed a 
“statement” by selected speakers, representing the two 
societies, before the assembled freshmen, in which their 
respective claims were set forth by a “history” and enu- 
meration of the distinguished names of statesmen, judges, 
governors, orators, poets, and other celebrities enrolled in 
their list of members, and whose distinction in after years 
was supposed to be largely owing to the culture which 
these societies had bestowed in their college days. The 
latter, or electioneering process, was conducted more pr? 
vately, by some bland and benevolent sophomore or junior,,. 
who manifested a surprising interest in some obscure 
freshman on the lower floor, culminating in an invitation, 
to visit with him the rooms of the society to which he 
belonged. So unexpected an honor could not, of course, 
be declined ; and, sallying forth, they mounted together a. 
dark and narrow stairway to the rooms aforesaid. ‘Phere 
he was ushered into a large and richly furnished hall,. 
brilliantly lighted by chandeliers overhanging a rich Brus- 
sels carpet. Two large fireplaces, one at either end of the 
room, well supplied with hickory, dispensed heat and’ 
glow, while midway between, and opposite the entrance, 
stood a mahogany desk and high-backed chair, raised upon 
a platform or dais, which denoted the seat of honor for the 
president of the society. Rows of comfortable chairs, 
ranged on either side for the members, completed the first 
scene. But another was reserved for the astonished eyes 
of the freshman before he was dismissed, and that was the 
‘‘wardrobe” designed for theatricals, which were occa- 
sionally performed by way of ,entertainment. I remember 
one of these dramatic exhibitions of a play composed by: 
a member of one of the upper classes, and acted during 
my freshman year in the Linonian hall, which was my first 
introduction to the fascinations of the acted drama. 

But stronger and more interesting recollections cluster 
around some names in the famous class of ’37, some of the 
most distinguished of which were Linonians. I remember 
some of the debates participated in by not a few whose. 
voices of wisdom and eloquence have been heard in the. 
United States Senate, and in the legislative halls and Su- 
preme Courts of the land. The most prominent of these 
is the Hon. William Maxwell Evarts, whose decisions as. 
President of the society were marked with the same dig- 
nity blended with humor, the same severe and classic grace, 
and calm judicial wisdom and sagacity, that have since: 
distinguished this eminent lawyer and statesmen. The: 
late Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, our former Minister to: 
England, and a member of the same class and society, . 
here first gave promise of the distinguished ability he 
afterwards displayed at the Court of St. James. Chiefs 
Justice Waite, another graduate of the same class, was, I. 
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believe, a member of the rival society, the “ Brothers in 
Unity.” I remember also among the younger members of 
the class of ’41, the youthful form of Donald G. Mitchell, 
the “ Ik Marvel” of literary fame, and with what grace and 
elegance he delivered his maiden speech, giving token of 
that fine esthetic taste and literary talent which afterwards 
ripened into his “ Reveries of a Bachelor” and other lus- 
cious fruits of our literature. Of the intermediate classes, 
though not all Linonians, I recall distinctly the names and 
personalities of the saintly and sainted David Tappan Stod- 
dard, missionary to Persia, and his accomplished biogra- 
pher, Joseph P. Thompson, former pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Church in New York (of the class of ’38); of 
Senator H. L. Dawes, and Francis Wharton, the dis- 
tinguished author and jurist, of the class of ’39. In the 
class of ’40 are enrolled one State Governor, three college 
Presidents, including two Chancellors, three distinguished 
jurists, and seven college professors, besides many clergy- 
men and authors of distinction. 

It is one of the changes to be regretted, among the 
many changes for the better, and with all the wonderful 
progress and improvements of later years, that these old 
‘literary societies, which did so much for the intellectual 
culture and discipline in those old times, have been super- 
seded by the many secret societies or literary and social 
clubs of the present day. The older graduates of Yale, 
remembering what these societies were and did in their 
day, cannot but deeply regret their dissolution. Aside from 
the loss of the direct culture and discipline which they af- 
forded, the inspiration and indirect influence which come 
from the prestige, the traditions, associations, and accumu- 
lative power of a great historic institution is something 
which no private society or club can furnish. If it be 
said that the college or university is too large for such 
‘societies as flourished when it was younger, and that even 
‘the college classes have now to be broken into many 
smaller divisions to allow each student an opportunity, 
this objection might be obviated by making the great socie- 
ties—united perhaps into one—of a higher and more select 
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relation similar to that which Congress holds to the Nation, 
where great questions may be discussed, and to which the 
‘lesser societies, or the college at large, might send by elec 
tion their best men. Such a society would be a higher 
‘school of eloquence and debate, and, through the honor 
-attached to its membership, a stimulus to excellence in all 
the other societies. 

Mr. Evarts, several years ago, as some will remember, 
made a strong appeal for the revival of these ancient soci- 
eties, with the result, I believe, of a temporary resurrection 
of Linonia from its honorable grave. Perhaps in the new 
and better age that is coming, a more effectual pa/ingensia 
may be wrought, before the final “restitution of all things.” 

I cannot dismiss these reminiscences of “old Yale” 
without brief mention of some of those revered instruct- 
ors—honorandi et reverendi patres, as the salutatorian used 
to address them—whose memory sheds a hallowed light 
over those bygone days, softer and more beautiful than 
that which sifts and flickers through the majestic elms that 
overarch the college campus. 

First in reverential regard is the venerable form of 
President Day, punctual as the sun, and long before its 
rising conducting morning prayers in chapel, at six o’clock 
in winter and five in summer, to which the students, 
roused from their slumbers by the inexorable bell, hurried, 
half-dressed, with a hasily snatched Homer or Livy be- 
neath their cloaks, for recitation by candlelight immedi- 
ately after. At evening prayers, between 5 and 6 P.M., 
at which the professors and tutors took turns, appeared, 
once a week, the stately and princely form of the elder 
Professor Silliman, the paramount gentleman of Yale—as 
Sir Philip Sidney was called by Coleridge “ the paramount 
gentleman of Europe’’—whose very presence of mingled 
dignity and affability was an education in Christian cour- 
tesy. His favorite Scripture was the twenty-first chapter 
of Revelation, descriptive of the New Jerusalem with its 
catalogue of precious stones, which he read in silvery tones 
and with musical cadence, followed by a prayer intoned 
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by the fervor and joy inspired by such heavenly contem- 
plations. There, too, might be seen the stooping but 
impressive figure of President Woolsey, then Professor of 
Greek, the ideal Christian scholar, and pre-eminent exam- 
ple of the meekness and gentleness of true wisdom, read- 
ing with his pathetic voice the thirty-first chapter of Job, 
and offering such prayers of mingled penitence and sup- 
plication as those who once heard will never forget. There, 
too, on the Sabbath, in that high white painted pulpit, 
appeared the modest and kindly face of Professor Fitch, 
the College pastor, preaching with diffident manner and 
rich musical voice his finished and faultless sermons, that 
embraced, after the example of the elder President Dwight, 
a whole course of divinity. 

At other times might be seen along the College walks 
the slight form and tripping step of Professor Kingsley, 
the quiet, low-voiced Professor of Latin, whose witty reply 
to the unfortunate translator of one of Horace’s odes is 
one of the College traditions. His walk was supposed to 
be imitated by the college bell, whose quick strokes on 
examination days were humorously called ‘“ Jimmy Kings- 
ley’s march.” Or the slower-paced, ever-courteous Pro- 
fessor Olmstead, with his sedate countenance and all- 
observing eyes, might be seen walking to his astronomical 
lectures to discourse on Kepler, or to explain his theory of 
the meteoric showers. 

No student of those days will forget the bright, quicken- 
ing, and impetuous presence of Professor Goodrich, with 
his small round face, like a newly coined five cent piece ; 
or the rhetorical exercises at which he presided in the 
chapel on Wednesday afternoons; or the religious meet- 
ings he conducted with such fervor and unction on Sunday 
evenings. No instructor in the College was more con- 
scientious and thorough and assiduous in efforts for the 
highest and best culture of the students than he. 

I might extend these reminiscences almost indefinitely 
as the memorabilia of college life, of scenes and customs 
now passed away, crowd around me. But I forbear. The 
new age and the expanding University, with its new and 
stately halls, are fast crowding out the old, whose dingy 
brick walls are jalready hidden behind their magnificent 
stonefronts. But the older graduates of Yale, if no others, 
will regret that these ancient structures—the old South, 
South-Middle, North-Middle, and North Colleges—many 
of whose rooms are historic and sacred with the names of 
some of our greatest men who once occupied them, must 
soon be removed, and their records live only in tradition 
or those living memories in which they will never die. 


The College of William and Mary 


By Emily Tolman 


It would be difficult to find on this continent a college 
which has lived through so many vicissitudes, and in 
whose annals there is so much that is interesting and 
romantic. Here are only three modest brick buildings, 
such as would be quite overlooked among the architec- 
tural grandeurs of many a less noted institution. Yet this 
was the second university established in the New World 
(Harvard being the first)—the protégé of kings and arch- 
bishops, the Alma Mater of seventeen Governors, seven 
Cabinet officers, an eminent Chief Justice, and three 
Presidents of the United States, besides numerous other 
dignitaries who have stood high in literary or political 
circles. 

When we made our first pilgrimage to Williamsburg, the 
old colonial capital, and once the center of Virginia fash- 
ion, learning, and pitriotism, the College was in a state of 
“ innocuous desuetude,” having been closed in 1881. 

The town, with its moss grown roofs and fine old shade- 
trees, seemed a quaint, peaceful, ghost-haunted place, 
whose inhabitants had gone to sleep years before, and 
waked merely in order to show us their interesting antiqui- 
ties. This they did with true Virginia politeness. We 
have a suspicion that they retired for another nap as soon 
as we left, though the theory hardly accords with what one 
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of them said, that F. F. V. no longer meant “ First Fami- 
lies of Virginia,” but “ Fight for Victuals.” 

At one end of the broad, shady avenue called Duke of 
Gloucester Street stands the College. Our courteous host 
conducted us thither at the hour when it was customary 
for the President to make his daily visit to these deserted 
halls. 

On the quiet campus, whose green turf is thickly bespan- 
gled with golden buttercups, stands the weather-blackened 
statue of Lord Botetourt, “the best beloved of the royal 
Governors,” who maintained almost regal pomp in this little 
colonial capital, parading the streets attended by guards, 
in a magnificent coach drawn by six cream-colored horses. 
Yet the old record tells us that he was often present at 
morning and evening prayers in the College chapel; and 
under its floor he was buried. Here also sleeps the dust 
of Bishop Madison, the Randolphs, General Nelson, and 
other eminent gentlemen who were thought worthy of inter- 
ment in this “ Westminster Abbey of Virginia.” Theirs 
has not always been a quiet resting-place; for this build- 
ing has been three times destroyed by fire, and twice con- 
verted into a military barrack. 

Among the old portraits which, having escaped fire and 
sword, look down upon us from the walls of the College 
library to-day, is that of the Rev. James Blair, the first 
President of the College, and one of its principal founders. 
He visited England to obtain help for the proposed univer- 
sity. Attorney-General Seymour, to whom the business 
was intrusted, thought that the money was needed for 
‘other and better purposes” than that of preparing stu- 
dents of divinity for the New World. 

But King William and Queen Mary favored the plan of 
Mr. Blair, their “ well beloved in Christ ;” and the charter 
was granted in 1693, with what pious intent appears from 
the following extract : 

To the end that the Church of Virginia may be furnished 
with a seminary of ministers of the Gospel, and that the youth 
may be piously educated in good letters and manners, and that 
the Christian faith may be propagated amongst the Western 
Indians to the glory of Almighty God. 


The Bishop of London was appointed the first Chancellor, 
an office which in later days was held by George Washing- 
ton. For buildings and support the College received a 
royal grant of £2,000, twenty thousand acres of land, anda 
tax on all exported tobacco. The sole condition attached 
to this generous provision was that the College should 
present to the royal Governor every year “ two copies of 
Latin verses.” 

The first Commencement exercises were held in 1700. 
On this joyful occasion many Virginians and Indians were 
present,'and guests “ came in sloops” from Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York. 

Twenty-three years later a plain brick building. which 
still stands, called Brafferton Hall, was erected for Indian 
pupils. Here from eight to ten dusky braves were 
instructed annually till the Revolution. Opposite this is 
the President’s house, a venerable-looking mansion built 
by Louis XVI. out of his own private funds, to replace 
that accidentally burned by the French troops during the 
siege of Yorktown. 

The morals of the students seem to have been well 
guarded. No “race-horses ” were to be kept “ in ye neigh- 
borhood of ye College ;” and the boys were forbidden to 
engage in “ cock-fighting,” “ betting at ye billiard or other 
gaming-tables,” or “drinking spirituous liquors, except in 
that moderation which becomes the prudent and indus- 
trious student.” What degree of moderation was con- 
sidered “ becoming ” we may infer from “ Weld’s Travels,” 
bearing date 1798. He mentions dining at the College 
one day in company with the Bishop of Virginia, who was 
then President, and several students. The latter, among 
whom were barefooted lads of twelve, “ constantly rose 
to help themselves at the sideboard.” 

Until the Revolution Williamsburg was a center of 
gayety and fashion. Thither the planters used to bring 
their families for the winter. Bishop Mead says it was 
‘a miniature copy of the Court of St. James.” Doubt- 
less it offered many diversions and temptations to the 
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students of “ William and Mary.” Even the professors, 
it appears, were not exclusively devoted to scholastic . 
pursuits. On one occasion the authorities seem to have 
been thrown into a state of agitation and alarm by the act 
of certain members of the Faculty, which threatened dire 
disaster to the College discipline and dignity. It may be 
they too often attended the assemblies at the palace of the 
genial Lord Botetourt, or danced at the Apollo (in the 
famous Raleigh Tavern), where Thomas Jefferson ex- 
perienced the fascinations of “ Berlinda.” At any rate, 
we learn that they “were guilty of engaging in marriage” 
and “shifting their residences” to places “ without the 
College.” This, being declared “ contrary to the principles 
on which the College was founded and their duty as 
Professors,” called forth the solemn decree that upon 
the marriage of any professor or master hereafter to be 
appointed, “ his professorship be immediately vacated.” 

It soon became apparent that more serious dangers 
than those matrimonial threatened Virginia’s favorite 
school. The House of Burgesses, in which the College 
had the right of representation, and which at the begin- 
ning of the century met in “Her Majesty’s royal Col- 
lege,” now convened in the capitol at the other end of Duke 
of Gloucester Street. When Patrick Henry here made his 
famous speech against the Stamp Act, and sounded the 
note of resistance to British tyranny, among a group of 
students who stood listening in the doorway was Thomas 
Jefferson, then a sandy-haired youth of twenty-two, who 
characterized the discussion as “most bloody.” At the 
outbreak of the War of the Revolution one-half of the 
students of “ William and Mary,” among whom was James 
Monroe, entered the Continental army. The buildings 
were occupied alternately by the British, French, and 
American troops. The College slowly recovered from the 
disastrous effects of the war. It had for many years en- 
joyed a high degree of prosperity when, in 1859, the main 
building was again destroyed by fire. It had scarcely 
been rebuilt when once more the alarm of war was heard in 
the land, and ninety per cent. of the students entered 
the service of the State. Again the College was used for 
military purposes, first as a barrack, then as a hospital, 
and was burned for the third time in its history, only the 
massive walls remaining. 

At the close of the Civil War we find the College of 
William and Mary bereft of its principal building, bereft 
of its means of support, bereft of its professors and stu- 
dents. Yet by July, 1869, it was sufficiently restored to 
enable its ante-bellum President, who had served as 
Colonel in the Confederate army, to gather about him a 
small company of youth. Instruction was continued till 
1881 (some years there were not more than half a dozen 
pupils), when the place was abandoned to the faithful 
President, the ghosts, and an occasional visitor. 

For seven years thereafter the venerable gentleman who 
had been at the head of the institution for many years, and 
had seen it in its most prosperous days, came in from his 
country home five mornings in the week during term-time 
and “opened college,” in order to preserve its ancient 
charter. The bell rang out its clamorous call as of old, 
and prayers were read in the quiet chapel, where the 
spiders spun their webs undisturbed. Surely the good 
doctor must have had strange sensations as he repeated to 
those empty benches: “I pray and beseech you, as many 
as are here present, to accompany me, with a pure heart 
and humble voice, unto the throne of heavenly grace.” 
Did hollow voices from the vaults below never respond 
“Amen”? Did the noble young Lord Botetourt, whose 
dust has slept for more than a century beneath this chapel 
floor, never occupy his accustomed place in one of these 
seats? Did the gallant youth who exchanged the lexicon 
for the sword in ’61, and who poured out their life-blood at 
Chancellorsville, at Antietam, at Gettysburg, never, at the 
familiar summons of the College bell, glide with silent steps 
over the dusty floors, and bow their ghostly heads upon 
these benches? 

Whether the President had any disembodied visitors or 
not, it is pleasant to know that he has lived to see these 
halls again filled with young life. Four years ago the 
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State of Virginia made an appropriation for a system of 
normal instruction in connection with the collegiate course, 
and the number of pupils gathered here now is greater 
than ever before in the history of the institution. The 
campus is not so green nor the building so quiet as on 
that bright spring day when we made our first pilgrimage 
to Williamsburg; for -the bell calls together one hundred 
and seventy-five boys; and seven professors, who are not 
required to remain bachelors, give instruction within these 
ancient walls. The time may be less favorable for his- 
toric reminiscence, but the busy hum of this day augurs 
better for the future of Virginia than the death-like still- 
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A Thriving Southern College 


The University of North Carolina 
By W. G. Peckham 


Harvard issues printed arguments each year and proves 
that the examples of the rich men’s sons within its walls 
have not raised the scale of college living beyond the reach 
of parents of moderate means. This may be, but every 
parent with sons at college knows that the cost of living, 
plus the tuition fees, and added to the natural requirements 
of young men whoare placed side by side with the sons of 
millionaires, all together make collegiate expenses in most 
of the Northern colleges a burden for parents who are not 
as rich in dollars as in boys. For some the vast advan- 
tages of Harvard and Yale are nearly beyond price, as well 
in cost as in value. 

Inside of this problem there are two main facts. First, 
that professional men usually do not gather large fortunes; 
and, second, the point that, just as stock-breeders value the 
hereditary strain, so there is a valuable intellectual strain 
in those families who have produced for generations worthy 
clergymen, lawyers, and men of other intellectual trades. 
And here comes in a helpful suggestion from the South, a 
quarter not often looked to for educational advantages. 
Travelers in the South tell us how loyal Southerners have 
become, and how extravagantly Southerners welcome the 
advent of Northerners in the South. It is noticeable, too, 
to the student of contemporary history, that Southerners 
have a fine pecuniary cleanliness. Bribery at election and 
pecuniary corruption among Southern office-holders and 
National legislators are almost unknown. 

Moreover, Southern universities offer facilities for the 
education of young men of limited means. Living is very 
cheap. Thrift or short allowances are inflexible rules in 
Southern colleges. Board can be obtained at the Univer- 
sities of Virginia and of North Carolina at from eight to 
twenty dollars per month. Tuition fees are very small, 
and room-rent at the University of North Carolina is free. 
What could be more radiantly healthful than the site of 
Jefferson’s University below Monticello, or of the Washing- 
ton and Lee University at Lexington ? 

All of the above points are true of the University of 
North Carolina. The whole State was searched to find 
the healthiest spot for the site of the University. It is 
on the pine-covered plateau, which is free from possible 
malaria and has no such cold winds as prevail at Ashe- 
ville. This University has a new President, whose methods 
and successes are as broad for his sphere as those of 
the modern presidents, as they might be termed, of Har- 
vard, Yale, and Amherst. This University was founded 
partly by the worthies who inspired the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence. Many of the founders 
were thrifty Scotchmen who took their intellectual traits 
from ancestors who thought for themselves in the days of 
John Knox, and were akin to ancient professors and grad- 
wuates of the universities of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. The college buildings are as good as those 
of Amherst and Brown were a few years ago. The col- 
lege equipment is becoming as good. ‘The zeal of every- 
body about the University is that of a generation that 
feels its future is not made, but to be made. The ency- 
clopzdias tell fully of the history of the quite ancient 
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University of North Carolina, Hardly elsewhere in the 
country is there such a modest and well-kept literary at- 
mosphere as in the university town. There are university 
families at Chapel Hill whose pride it is that for a hun- 
dred years the families have had representatives in the 
Faculty and undergraduate department of the University, 
and that some especial ancestors were either signers of 
our National Constitution or of the Philadelphia Declara- 
tion. This is their only present aristocracy. 

The recent election of George T. Winston to the presi- 
dency of the University of North Carolina has been fol- 
lowed by a marked increase of material prosperity, and a 
strong growth in the intellectual life of the University. 
President Winston is a man of varied experience and of 
peculiar executive qualifications. He is a graduate of 
Cornell, and was also a student at the Naval Academy. 

Next year the University will have three hundred stu- 
dents, and, from the number in the preparatory schools 
who have indicated their intention to enter the University, 
it is probable that the University within two years will 
have four hundred students within its walls. Before the 
War there were five hundred students, from Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina, as well as from the Old North 
State. 

Of the fifteen professors composing the University’s 
Faculty, many are men who were trained at Harvard and 
other Northern universities, and some of them also stud. 
ied in the German universities. Princeton and Yale have 
frequently furnished professors to this University. Indeed, 
Professor Sloane, of Princeton, claimed recently that the 
University of North Carolina was a foster-child of Prince- 
ton. The University has museums of specimens for labo- 
ratory work, and adequate collections in botany, zodlogy, 
and etymology. The library has about 25,000 books in it. 

The nine buildings used for dormitories and lecture- 
halls are of the same substantial character as the older 
and more popular buildings at Harvard. There is a good 
gymnasium, The halls of the two debating societies, The 
Dialectic and The Philanthropic, have on their walls the 
portraits of as many graduates known in the history of the 
country as the writer has ever seen in any society’s halls. 
The “ University Magazine,” conducted by the students, 
is a very creditable production. The Memorial Hall has 
on its walls a list of as many names of Confederate dead 
it is said, as the Hall at Cambridge records of those who, 
died for the Union. At Chapel Hill the names are printed 
in simple black letters upon a white ground. 


A Prayer 


By Amelia E. Barr 


When every tear is wiped away, 

When sounds of earthly sorrow cease, 
And on the hills of heaven we stray 

In perfect blessedness and peace, 
Dear God, O grant we may not miss, 

’Mid raptures that have no alloy, 
Divine surprises, and the bliss 

Of some sweet accidental joy! 


Oficial Complicity with Vice 
I1.—In Louisville 
By a Citizen 


The public conscience, long dozing in Louisville, needs 
the awakening of some trumpet-voiced reformer. Theeye 
has become gradually accustomed to the spectacle of open 
vice, and the ear does not hear nor the heart feel the or- 
dinary calls to repentance and a conventional regard for 
the law. 

The police do not actively connive with the criminal 
classes, as in New York, but they are indifferent to open and 
shameless violations of the laws they are sworn to enforce. 

No attempt whatever is made to suppress houses of 
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prostitution. The utmost that is done to preserve public 
decency is to arrest the few street-walkers so utterly aban- 
doned or so miserably destitute that they ply their trade 
on frequented thoroughfares. The character of the houses 
is not masked under a guise of seeming respectability ; 
most of them are in well-defined districts in the central 
part of the city, and the most careless passer may read the 
calling of their occupants. There are also a number of 
well-known opium-joints. 

This city is the headquarters of the Frankfort Lottery. 
The Legislature has several times repealed or attempted 
to repeal its charter. In 1889-90 a law was passed which 
declared nul] and void the charter of this and several other 
lotteries, and prescribed severe pains and penalties for 
their continuance. No attempt has ever been made to 
enforce this law in Louisville. 

The Legislature now in session passed a bill, almost 
unanimously, declaring that the Frankfort and all other 
lotteries were being illegally conducted, and making their 
operation a felony. An emergency clause made this law 
operative immediately after its signature by the Governor. 
It is a misdemeanor to buy a lottery ticket, or even to 
rent property for a lottery office. This statute is copied 
from the Massachusetts law on the same subject, but with 
severer penalties; yet absolutely no attempt is made to 
carry out any of its provisions, and the Lottery is holding 
drawings twice a day, and operating nearly thirty “ policy- 
shops.” By a legislative resolution, however, the State’s 
Attorney-General brought guo warranto proceedings to 
annul the Lottery charters. This was what the Lottery 
wanted, and a formidable array of counsel quite overthrew 
the State’s feeble case, though the adverse decision has 
been appealed. Before the decision the Attorney-General 
said the Lottery people would be indicted and proceeded 
against under the new law, but this has not been done, 
and will not be done. 

Even more startling than these instances of official 
neglect is the amazing impunity enjoyed by the gambling- 
houses. This is one of the few cities in America where 
pool-rooms are licensed to receive public bets on the horse- 
races on any track in the country. From three to five of 
these places are operated here all the time, but they excite 
no comment. The law which permits them to flourish is a 
bad one, but the sentiment is that it cannot be helped at 
present. 

No excuse can be found for the existence of other forms 
of gambling. The law in this State is very severe. It 
makes a felon of the man operating a game of chance, and 
imposes severe penalties upon the players. No man is 
permitted to rent, sell, or lease a house for gambling pur- 
poses. Yet all manner of forms of betting are carried on 
under the very shadow of the City Hall. 

Louisville is a city of gamblers. Here flourish on every 
hand the devotees of the fickle goddess. Poker-rooms, 
roulette-rooms, faro-rooms, dice and oontz dives are found 
in every direction. There is hardly a show of secrecy. 
The lair of the tiger is known not alone to every fast man 
and dissipated hanger-on about town, but to young men 
and boys of all ages and walks of life. The policeman as 
he strolls along his beat can hear the rattle of the ivory 
chips and the call of the faro-dealer. Admission is not 
gained by a code of mysterious signals. You can walk 
right in, though an utter stranger, and sit down and be 
plucked without as much as saying “by your leave.” 
Anybody and everybody have the entrée, except women 
and children. 

The police cannot claim to be ignorant of the prevalence 
of gambling, nor even of the houses in which it is made a 
trade. The Chief admits it, but claims he can do nothing. 
So many professional gamblers can be found around the 
city that ignorance of their existence would be impossible. 

Repeated efforts have been made by the newspapers to 
have the houses raided and the owners of the games 
arrested. An utter failure to arouse the authorities to a 
sense of their duty has always resulted. On two or more 
occasions within this year reporters have been sent around 
to locate the hells and to find the names of the owners 
and employees. Not the slightest difficulty has been 
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experienced in this, and the lists were in every case pub- 
lished. Neither arrest nor indictment followed. The gam- 
blers were angered, perhaps alarmed; the police were 
absolutely indifferent. 

The Chief of Police is Thomas H. Taylor, who was a 
brigadier-general in the Confederate armies, and who is 
also a veteran of the Mexican war. He isa near relative 
of President Taylor, and is personally esteemed. He has 
been Chief many years, and no man impugns his private 
character. With reference to the gamblers, however, he 
claims that it is not his business to raid:‘the games, and 
that he can proceed only by warrant. He has a force of 
detectives, but refuses to employ them to secure informa- 
tion on which these warrants might be issued. 

If arrested, the gamblers would have to be tried in the 
Circuit Court and indicted by the Grand Jury. Singular 
to relate, the Grand Juries of this city and county have 
not returned a true bill against a gambler for years. The 
Commonwealth’s Attorney, whose duty it would be to 
prosecute indicted gamblers, says it is not his business to 
take the initiative. He is only a prosecutor, he claims, 
and will not act unless the cases are worked up for him. 

The Sunday laws are absolutely unobserved by the 
saloons and variety theaters and by a large number of 
small retail shops. No attempt is made to punish the law- 
breakers. 

In times past professional gamblers have had strong 
representatives in the city government. The most con- 
spicuous were Edward Hughes, Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and Richard Watts, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Board of Aldermen. The two, with a 
third, owned the Turf Exchange, the biggest of the local 
pool-rooms, and were interested in a number of gambling- 
houses. Hughes is still Fire Chief, and is still rich, but 
he is not now connected with sporting enterprises. Watts 
lost his all when the Law and Order Club broke up 
gambling some years ago, and became a pool-room hanger- 
on. Two years ago the utmost his old political friends 
could do for him was to get him an $800 place as weigher 
of the mails in the post-office. To his credit be it said, he 
has made a faithful clerk. The pool-room he once owned 
with Hughes is now operated by Emile Bourlier, Clerk of 
the Fire Department. Bourlier is shrewd and rich, owning 
property all over town, including the lease of Masonic 
Temple Theater. As Clerk of the Fire Department he 
gets $1,200 a year. Another notorious gambler in the 
General Council was Jack Mellett, who held his place for 
many years, but was defeated at the last election. He 
never worked, and never had any occupation, but now 
owns several good-paying saloons. The General Council 
has a large number of saloon-keepers among its members, 
and one has been publicly accused of running a low 
gambling-house. 

The police force is probably an average one, though it 
contains many men of bad character who have been fre- 
quently dismissed, but whose political influence secured 
their reinstatement. One served a long term in jail, but 
was pardoned, and, by a special act of the Legislature, 
obtained in some secret manner, had his “ disabilities ” 
removed so he could hold office again. Another was 
arrested and tried for highway robbery, but escaped con- 
viction, though his victim swore to his identity. Two 
others were dismissed for accepting bribes, and were fre- 
quently before the courts on serious charges, but were 
reappointed some months ago, and now watch good “ beats.” 
The presence of all these men on the force is due entirely 
to political influence. 

Seven years ago the gamblers were driven out of the 
city by a Law and Order Club. The society hired detect- 
ives, got up evidence, and had the houses raided. The 
same organization drove the prostitutes and thieves off 
Lafayette Street, a notorious neighborhood, which has 
gradually become repeopled by the same class. For two 
or three years the Law and Order Club had’the laws en- 
forced, but interest in the organization died out. Gam- 
blers and other criminals have flocked back, and are 
almost as bold now as then. 

The time is ripe for another crusade in Louisville. 
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The Home 
The Spirit that Governs 


Independence is counted a virtue. It is a watchword in 
politics of the highest type, asit isin philanthropy. Socially 
it is closely related to brusqueness, and has been known 
to resemble that much-to-be-avoided trait in the social 
world, frankness. Independence that is not aggressive 
commands respect, if it does not win love. This is a seem- 
ing contradiction, but really is not. The one who wins our 
highest love is the one who depends upon us in some way, 
to whom we are necessary. Independence is closely re- 
lated to selfishness, for the man who rejects help is not 
usually a sympathetic man. Finding he can live without 
help from the world, he thinks every other man should, 
and so finds no reason for sharing. 

So often our strength proves our weakness, so often our 
weakness proves our strength, that the one-sided analysis 
which we give our characters is deceptive. How often that 
which rouses criticism is the quality which, rightly used, 
beautifies and develops ! 

Independence that recognizes the common dependence, 
and sees how closely human lives are linked, that sees how 
impossible it is for one to live and not give and take, never 
grows hard. But that which holds itself as a life that 
centers in one, whose horizon is one, whose loves make his 
world, is shut out from all that makes life true and beau- 


tiful. 
% 
An Opportunity for the Girl Graduate 


By Mrs. J. N. Crouse 


America is the natural home of the kindergarten. This 
is the country in which its founder foresaw clearly that this 
system would flourish best. So thoroughly is the kindergar- 
ten in accord with our spirit and institutions that it needs 
but to be known to be adopted. Though less than forty 
years have passed since this new method was introduced, 
it has become part of the public school systems of St. 
Louis, Des Moines, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and Boston. 
Chicago has three flourishing kindergarten associations, 
maintaining scores of kindergartens ; some in public school 
buildings, others outside. Besides the work in the cities 
named, private and charity kindergartens are found in scores 
of other cities, towns, and villages throughout the land, 

Philanthropists were quicker than educators to see what 
the kindergarten could do for the race; and this is not 
strange when we remember that these new methods differ 
widely from the old and established pedagogical ideas of 
the world ; that it is a drawing-out rather than a pouring-in 
process. ‘The conservatism for which educators are noted 
naturally led them to look askance at a system which 
seemed to claim too much to be true; but whenever these 
claims have been investigated and understood, the opposer 
has invariably become the defender and advocate. No 
more enthusiastic friends of the kindergarten can be found 
to-day than are to be found in the ranks of our lead- 
ing educators. Dr. William T. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, was among the first to recog- 
nize its value. He says: “ There is no philosophy for the 
young woman to be compared with the philosophy that 
Froebel has put into his work on the mother’s piays and 
games with the children.” President Eliot, of Harvard, 
has become a recent convert. At the National Super- 
intendents’ meeting of Brooklyn last February the most 
enthusiastic session was the one in which the kindergarten 
was discussed. A resolution was passed heartily indorsing 
the system and recommending its adoption into all public 
schools, 

Many of our State and city superintendents are ready 
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to put the kindergarten into their public schools ; but two 
obstacles confront them : first, there is a great missionary 
work to be done in order to secure the permission and 
necessary funds from their School Boards, the sympathy 
and co-operation of their principals and teachers; the 
second, and by far the greater, obstacle is that the supply 
of kindergarten trainers and teachers is not equal to the 
demand. The people have decided that what they want 
for their children is the kindergarten, and we are not 
ready to give it to them. The mothers have decided that 
since there is a “science of motherhood,” they need to 
study it, and there are few to teach them. 

Some one has asked, “What becomes of the girl grad- 
uates?”” That is the question we should like to have 
answered. When a newand almost limitless field of labor 
which demands the highest and best that women can bring 
to it stands open; when salaries ranging from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars per month, for only three hours of 
labor in the school-room during five days in the week, go 
begging for lack of trained teachers; when positions offer- 
ing from one to three thousand dcllars a year for training 
teachers cannot be filled, we repeat, ‘‘ Where are the girl 
graduates?” Possibly they have not reported because 
they have imbibed that altogether too general notion that 
the kindergarten is a nice place in which to amuse little 
children ; and they have not spent three, four, or five years 
at Wellesley or Vassar to become “ nursery-maids.” Let 
all such young women disabuse their minds. | 

The kindergarten is not a créche for the convenience of 
busy mothers, nor is it a school for object-teaching. It 
was created for character-building. Underneath every 
game which is played, every story which is told, every song 
which is sung, every gift and occupation which is given, 
there is, or should be, a deep, underlying, spiritual truth 
intended to aid in unfolding the child’s nature. The 
kindergarten is based upon the thought that every child is 
born with the possibilities of good and evil, and that much 
depends upon the parent, teacher, and environment as to 
which of these shall predominate in the child’s character. 
It teaches every relationship which he will sustain in after 
life—to the family, to society, to the State, and to the 
Church universal, The philosophy of the kindergarten 
shows the teacher and mother that each child passes 
through all stagés of development through which the race 
has passed. 

The kindergarten is as much a technical department of 
education as chemistry or biology; as much a profession 
as law, theology, or medicine. A young woman might as 
well expect to be a Patent Office lawyer or the counsel 
for a railroad corporation after spending six months in 
the office of a country justice of the peace, as to expect 
to be a kindergartner when she has mastered “ the three 
R’s,” and studied kindergartening “by herself.” Better 
be a surgeon without preparation, and maim the body, than 
to experiment with a child’s soul. What we need and must 
have is better-prepared students to begin with, and longer 
courses of study. 

There is not a woman who may read this article but 
would have done better work if she had had a kindergarten 
training. The kindergarten cause needs the best women 
the country possesses. This subject cannot be too urgently 
presented. I, for one, know of six positions of commanding 
influence in this field of labor, recently offered, with sala- 
ries of not less than a thousand dollars each, and there 
are scarcely six women in the country who are prepared to 
fillthem. Superintendents and leading educators say to 
us, “‘ We do not want immature girls; we want women ! 
We need the brightest women of the Nation to help us to 
educate the people along these lines at the same time that 
they train the teachers,” 

Mothers’ clubs are also being rapidly organized through- 
out the land, and the cry comes from them, “ Send us 
some one to teach us /ow to study our children.” News- 
papers and periodicals are demanding literature from all 
quarters upon this subject, and there are few prepared to 
write clearly and intelligently upon it. Young, inexperi- 
enced, half-educated girls cannot meet these demands. 

Mothers, have you any higher, nobler aspirations for 
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your college-bred daughters than to give them to this glo- 
rious cause? Why not give them this valuable training, 
without which, in the near future, no woman’s education 
will be considered complete ! 

A wonderful picture of the Immaculate Conception hangs 
in the Gallery of Modern Paintings in Berlin. It is that 
of a beautiful woman standing in a clear space encircled 
by clouds. Upon the clouds which are under her feet rests 
a globe ; under the globe are waters and dark rocks. On 
the globe is a dragon with long, slim body, curled tail, 
venomous-looking head, and with aspen tongue protruding. 
She stands firmly with both feet upon the neck of this 
creature, thus making it powerless for the monster to 
turn and harm her. With free-flowing robes, a beautiful 
coronet of stars upon her head, and hands folded across 
her breast, she looks up into heaven with unutterable peace 
and joy upon her face. This is the ideal woman of the 
future. When once she has freed herself physically from 
those limitations of dress which disable her, intellectually 
from the petty notions and traditions of the past which 
hamper her, spiritually from the prejudices and biases of 
her inheritance which narrow her, ¢Aen will she stand with 
the earth and the finite under her feet; a free, self-deter- 
mining being; realizing for the first time the full conception 
of womanhood and motherhood. 

If you ask 4ow this ideal condition of woman is to be 
realized, I should say that I believe in no quicker, surer way 
than by heeding the trumpet-call of Froebel to the mothers 
of Germany, “ Come, let us live with the children.” 

If any mother doubts the deeper inspiration or the pro- 
founder insight which the study of this “ science of mother- 
hood” will give to her daughter's life, let her talk with 
some true kindergartner—let her read for herself the grand 
standard held up by Froebel to be attained by the coming 


ages. 
Household Nursing 


IV.—Contagious Diseases, and Disinfectants 
By Helen W. Bissell 


The necessity for isolating patients suffering from con- 
tagious diseases, and also for disinfecting the articles worn 
by them and the various discharges, can best be compre- 
hended by understanding something of the germ theory. 
Scientists are agreed that for many diseases, if not all, 
there is a specific cell, or minute organism, which, by its 
reproduction and effect on the tissues, causes the varying 
symptoms which we class together and give special names, 
as typhoid and scarlet fevers and consumption. These 
germs can pass directly from one person to another, as by 
contact or by the air, books, clothing, etc. Thus it can 
readily be seen that anything that will kill the germs and 
prevent their absorption and multiplication will limit the 
disease. 

For this use, the room should be uncarpeted, and all 
woolen articles, as tending to absorb the poisonous elements, 
should be removed from it; the brooms and cloths used in 
collecting the dust should not be taken to any other part 
of the house, and all clothing or bedding should be thor- 
oughly disinfected before taken to the wash. Corrpsive 
sublimate, 1 part to 1,000 of water, is one of the best solu- 
tions for the purpose, but it stains and destroys fabric so 
rapidly that its use in that direction is limited. Four 
ounces of sulphate of zinc with two ounces of common salt 
in a gallon of water answers every purpose. If garments 
are soaked in this solution for two hours and then boiled 
with washing-soda or borax, no danger need be appre- 
hended. All the discharges should be disinfected with a 
1-to-1,000 solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Not only must the members of the family who are not 
taking care of the invalid be kept out of the room, but the 
nurse should wear dress and aprons that can be easily 
washed, and change her clothing before taking meals or 
being with the rest of the family. If there are little chil- 


dren in the house, it would be better to have the isolation 
complete. 


A sheet wet with some disinfectant should be 
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hung before the patient’s door, and small dishes containing 
chloride of lime can be placed under the bed and around 
the room to advantage. 

Old pieces of linen that can be burned are better than 
handkerchiefs, and should as far as possible be used. 

There is such a diversity of opinion among physicians 
in regard to bathing in eruptive fevers that it is im- 
possible to give any general instructions, but certainly 
little trouble can come from a partial sponge-bath if the 
patient is not exposed and the work is done rapidly. In 
measles and scarlet fever relief is often found by rubbing 
the surface with cocoa butter, which cools the surface, 
and has the further advantage of preventing the scales 
from becoming so dry that they fly off easily into the at- 
mosphere. The most dangerous period with scarlet fever 
is when the patient begins to peel, for the contagion is 
carried in every direction by the dry skin. It seems hard 
to keep a child from his friends for three or four weeks, 
but only in this way is there any safety for the others. 

Consumption has not until lately been considered a con- 
tagious trouble, but recent investigations have shown that 
there is a germ in the diseased lungs, which, if inhaled or 
absorbed in any way, may cause a similar process to be 
set up in another person. For this reason, persons suf- 
fering from this disease should a/ways sleep alone, and 
never be kissed upon the mouth by any one whatsoever. 
The dried sputum is particularly dangerous, as it is so 
easily crumbled and inhaled, so expectoration should be 
into a dish containing an antiseptic solution or a paper 
that will be immediately burned. 

After a room has been used for a contagious case, all 
the bedding that can be washed should be soaked in the 
solution already mentioned and then boiled, and the tin- 
ware and crockery thoroughly cleaned. The room must be 
tightly closed, and all cracks around doors and windows 
filled with cotton and thoroughly fumigated with sulphur. 
For an ordinary room three to four pounds of stick sulphur 
should be placed in an old spider or basin, and this in 
turn set on bricks on a large tin tray or tub partially filled 
with water. Pour an ounce of alcohol on the sulphur, 
light it, and when it begins to give off the unmistakable 
fumes of sulphur, leave the room and fill up cracks around 
the door with cotton. The room should be left for twenty- 
four hours, and then ventilated through a window opened 
from the outside. If, after this is done, the floor and walls 
be washed with a disinfectant solution, and the furniture 
thoroughly cleansed and polished, there is little danger of 
further trouble, though it is always of advantage to leave 
such a room open day and night for several weeks. 


A Few Days Off Shore 


The toilets worn on an ocean steamer as it leaves the 
dock are as various as the individuals wearing them ; 
from the super-fashionable toilet that was prepared to pro- 
duce an effect to the one that looks as if all the old clothes 
of the family had been brought out and a few necessary 
garments selected. No principle seems to govern the 
tourist. Individual taste, or the conception of the require- 
ments of the occasion, controls. The wise traveler pro- 
vides first for rainy and cold weather. A good waterproof 
cloth cloak, a skirt of waterproof cloth, and a soft felt hat, 
with boots with rubber soles, are the necessities of the wise 
traveler. A short jacket of waterproof cloth to wear with 
the skirt, of the style called reefer, and two shirt-waists of 
either wool or silk, will be all that is necessary for ship- 
board. A short black silk dress made in one piece—that is, 
princess—worn with wool tights and combination garment 
of the weight required for the temperature, will give the 
temporary invalid the least trouble in dressing or undress- 
ing ; and as most women who can afford a European trip 
own an old black silk, the traveler does not have to con- 
cern herself about wrinkles; the long waterproof cloth 
cloak will cover up defects of toilet. A lace scarf and a 
veil will give protection and isolation. The things taken 
to use in the stateroom should all have provision for tying 
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and hanging. A large open basket, hung where it can be 
reached from the berth, will be found convenient. Cushions 
for the chair should be covered with black silk, and have 
strings that will hold them in place when adjusted. Books 
that require care will be found in the way; and many 
books are unnecessary. The ever-changing world of sea 
and sky presents a page that never tires the true traveler. 
It is wisdom to reduce hand baggage to the smallest com- 
pass, and three changes of underwear are plenty ; and if 
this underwear is woven, it can be laundried very easily 
and quickly. 

To imagine, when one starts on a journey through civil- 
ized lands, that the necessities of every reasonable traveler 
cannot be supplied is a blunder. More people are fretted 
and burdened by having taken too many things than are 
ever embarrassed by carrying too few. 


Picked Up 


The Republican Convention at Minneapolis revealed 
the enthusiasm with which women can enter into politics. 
Women prominent in the social world were in the gal- 
leries, and in every way manifested their own preferences for 
the candidates. ‘To American women the Primrose League 
has always been more or less of a mystery, and most 
women have felt that, like the primrose, it would only 
flourish on English soil. The Republican Convention 
proves that American women could develop the same 
political enthusiasm and devotion to either a person or a 
political principle. It would be interesting to watch the 
development of this phase of political life in America. 
Its outcome is beyond the ken of a prophet. The news- 
papers stated that the women who attended the Minneap- 
olis Convention formed a club and had headquarters of 
their own. This statement has its limitations. There 
was a social meeting-ground, and that there was much talk 
and argument is doubtless true, because most of the wo- 
men present were women of intellectual force and social 
prominence, whose husbands were closely identified with 
ward, State, or National politics, and they had acquired or 
absorbed a vast amount of information on politics. 


The National Convention of Public Readers and Elocu- 
tionists convened at Columbia College on June 27. This 
Convention should have the approval of all intelligent 
people, whether they sympathize with or enjoy elocutionary 
displays or not. We are slowly recognizing the fact that 
the American voice can be cultivated, and that it can be 
cultivated for conversation as well as for singing. The 
purpose of this Convention was the discussion of the 
“Delsarte System,” of “ Voice Culture,” “ Public School 
Work,” and “ Gymnastic Training.” ‘The Relation of 
Food to Voice” and “ Defects of Speech” are among the 
subjects which were presented and discussed by those who 
have devoted years to the study of elocution. It is impos- 
sible to attend any of the Commencement exercises and 
not be struck with the need for good elocutionary training 
in all school work. The false methods, defective pronun- 
ciation, lack of clearness in enunciation, are more or less 
apparent everywhere. It is a well-known fact that men 
able in thought are often ineffective on a platform or in 
the pulpit because of defective voice or enunciation ; it is 
also well known that men with clear pronunciation and 
good voices, who lack thought, often make successes. In 
Chicago recently the writer discovered a teacher who gave 
lessons in pronunciation. Her pupils were taught how to 
pronounce ¢/, yg, u, ew, and it was astonishing to see the 
change produced in a short time in their speech. As all 
thoughtful people know, as soon as a person stops to con- 
sider how to pronounce a word, the value of the word is 
also considered, and language improves not only in its 
pronunciation, but in its word-expression. The day will 
come when culture will include not only knowledge but 
expression ; a cultured man or woman will mean not only 
one who knows, but one who thinks, one who commands his 
knowledge enough to minister to the general intelligence of 
the world intellectually without jarring sensitive ears. 
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A Glimpse of the World’s Fair 
Buildings 


The first sight you get of the World’s Fair Buildings at 
Chicago, as you look from the car window, is of domes, 
towers, iron arches, with here and there the gleam of a 
white building. After leaving the train at the pretty sta- 
tion, one block from the entrance, you find yourself ina 
very busy world. Carts, horses, men with papers in their 
hands, on which you see the mysterious lines that archi- 
tects call plans; men who hurry along as if the time were 
all too short for the work they wish to accomplish ; work- 
ingmen with pick and shovel, all hurrying as if under a 
spell. The high white fence shuts out the view of the 
buildings as you come nearer. At last you approach a big 
gate, pay twenty-five cents, and find yourself standing, be- 
wildered, looking at a marshy pond, called alagoon, spanned 
by a bridge over which a lumber-wagon is driving. There 
are glimpses of buildings, some apparently finished, some 
with just a few arches standing to show the beginnings ofa 
building, some with a finished front and all else the barest 
outlines of a building. You cannot find a guide, and without 
a pass from the authorities you cannot enter the buildings. 
A plain wooden building of two stories stands not far from 
the entrance gate, and here questions may be asked and 
will be answered, but after you leave this building you find 
that questioners are not encouraged. The workmen are 
too busy, and very few of them can answer any questions 
beyond those relating to their own work. Many are for- 
eigners, and speak English imperfectly, and have no knowl- 
edge of the plans even of the building on which they are 
working. 

To visit the Fair grounds means a day’s work, as no 
Carriages are admitted to the grounds, because they inter- 
fere with the work of building; the roads are rough, and 
not wider than will permit of the passing of trucks, and 
some are intended for the passing of carts in one direction 
only, and the truckmen and cartmen know this, and drive 
accordingly ; drivers of carriages were constantly taking 
the wrong direction, and now are not admitted. 

The Fair grounds occupy Jackson Park, which contains 
553 acres of ground, with a frontage on Lake Michigan of 
one and one-half miles. There are beautiful trees in this 
park, and the small lake or pond near the entrance con- 
tains a wooded island reached by bridges. The buildings 
of Mines and Mining, Electricity, Transportation, Horticul- 
ture, the Women’s Building, Manufactures and Liberal Arts, 
United States Government and Fisheries buildings, sur- 
round this little lake, while the other buildings are seen 
through the trees, or show tower or dome against the sky. 
All of the buildings except that for Fine Arts are to 
be temporary; that will be permanent, and is very beau- 
tiful. 

Allthe buildings are built on foundations laid at ground 
level, and are of iron; as little wood as possible is used in 
construction. Great spans of iron hold up the roof, and in 
some of the buildings the arch springs from the ground level. 
The outside .of all the buildings will be of “ staff,” which 
at a distance has the appearance of marble. This white 
material is composed of cement, plaster, and a kind of sea- 
weed which looks, as it leaves the cars, like hemp rope, 
only it*is not twisted. The process of manufacturing this 
material is a secret—that is, the proportions used and 
method of combining. : 

For the arches of doors, windows, for the panels, the 
decoration of columns (for the inner part of these white 
columns are iron posts), the architect makes his design ; 
from this design the mold is made; this mold is lined 
with glue, and into it the material is poured and allowed 
to harden. It seems impossible that the dainty lines 
should be followed, yet the Fisheries Building shows 
what can be done. Every arch and column, and the 
frieze and dado of the exterior of this building, contain 
copies of ocean life; the smallest inhabitants of the sea 
are reproduced on this surface. Fish nets and tackle, 
and everything connected with the live things of the 
ocean, from the sea horse and lion, the whale and shark, 
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down {to the comical little thing we call a “fiddler,” can 
be found reproduced on this building in this material. 
It forms the figures supporting the railing on the roof of 
the Women’s Building, as well as the slabs that cover the 
outside. The Fine Arts Building, which is to remain per- 
manently, is built of brick and iron, and will be covered 
with the “ staff,” so made as to grow hard with time. It 
will take any form, and presents a surface not unlike that 
of the soft stone or coral which forms the building mate- 
rial of the houses of Bermuda before being covered with 
whitewash. The ends of the seaweed show at the ends c’ 
the designs, but the flat presents a perfectly smooth surface 
finished with a dull gloss. This material has been used 
successfully abroad for years. The Transportation Build- 
ing will, as its name indicates, contain specimens of the 
means of transportation for all time and in all countries. 
It will be almost the history of civilization that will be 
found exhibited in this building. Mines and mining will 
be the history of this department of the world of industry 
and commerce. In the building of electricity the develop- 
ment of this nineteenth-century fairy of the industrial 
world will be found. So, as you go from building to build- 
ing, you will find it contains some art, science, or industry 
that shows the growth of the world in that special depart- 
ment. 

The Women’s Building will show what woman has done 
toward the development of the world. In addition to 
these general buildings will be special buildings in which 
each country and each of the United States will give spe- 
cial exhibits to show the development of each State—its 
products, manufactures, arts, education, and its industries. 
These State buildings will be grouped together at the 
north end of the grounds. Great Britain, Germany, and 
Mexico are on the lake front. The foreign buildings will 
be devoted to those exhibits that are considered to best 
express the country and the people. 

One of the most interesting buildings at the World’s 
Fair will be the war-ship. Such a ship was never built 
before. It is a perfect model of the best war-ship built by 
the United States Government, and will be perfectly 
equipped and manned. The hull is of brick and mortar 
laid on a concrete foundation, and its lines are as perfect as 
any of our steel war-vessels afloat. It will contain an 
engine, and all the offices, rooms, and staterooms of a war- 
vessel afloat. It is built in the water, and when sheathed 
and painted it will be almost impossible to believe that it 
is immovable. 

Another wonder of the Fair will be the movable plat- 
form. This is an elevated road on which will run platform 
cars with cross seats. The train will travel at a rate of 
speed that will enable the passengers to have a view of the 
grounds. As yet the machinery is not perfected. As 
there is so much waterway in the grounds, the lagoons and 
canal give opportunity for water travel. An electric 
boat has been completed adapted to the depth of water, 
with a view to giving access by this means from one build- 
ing to another. The magnificent walk along the lake 
front will prove very attractive, and many small boys and 
girls will want to wade on the beautiful shore. This shore 
front will also offer great advantages for marine displays, and 
it is thought these will be among the great attractions of the 
Fair. The grounds and buildings will contain 159.3 acres; 
with galleries, 199.7 acres. ‘The Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building will have an area of 30.5 acres. The build- 
ings are so large as to require a telephone to communicate 
between the different parts ; tracks are laid for conveying 
materials all through the grounds and inside of the larger 
buildings. A board fence twelve feet high and six miles 
long incloses the grounds. Five thousand workmen are 
employed, and fifteen miles of railway were built to convey 
materials. In addition, power and pump houses were 
built, and a hospital, fire and police stations ; all this pre- 
paratory to beginning the real work of the Fair. 

The Midway Plaisance connecting Jackson Park with 
Washington is also included in the Fair grounds, and special! 
exhibits will be provided for there—-a “ Maori Village,” 


a “ Street in Cairo,” a “ Moorish Palace,” and many other 
It will be visiting a world in miniature to 


special features. 
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visit the coming Fair, but it will be like traveling without 
some knowledge of the countries seen, to go to the Colum- 
bian Fair without having read about it. To see the Fair 
intelligently, all that can be learned about it should be 
learned, and then the exhibits will be object-lessons that 
will be impressed on the memory; otherwise it will be 
a medley of crowds and things in which Spain and Connect- 
icut will be a hopeless jangle. 


How the Menagerie Celebrated 


By Francis S. Palmer 


Sid Provost and his friend Sabattis were fishing for 
pickerel near the marshy shore of a little lake in central 
Maine. It was a warm day—the third of July—and they 
found the fishing somewhat tedious; it seemed too warm 
even for the fish to bite. 

Sabattis (whose father and mother were Penobscot In- 
dians, and who therefore had sharp eyes as a birthright), 
after scanning the shore, exclaimed, “ Look at those big 
hawks ; they’re coming right this way !” 

The birds were sailing along about thirty feet above the 
water. They were yet some hundred yards away from the 
fishermen, when one of them suddenly closed its broad 
wings and shot down slantingly to the surface of the lake. 
It rose holding in its claws a long, glittering object. But 
after rising a few yards into the air, and pausing there 
with flapping wings, it settled back to the water. 

The boys saw what had happened. The hawk had 
seized too heavy a fish, from which it now could not get 
free. Sid pulled up the anchor, and Sabattis took the 
oars ; if they were quick enough they might be able to 
capture it. 

Now that the hawk had lost the momentum of the swoop 
it had at first made, the big pickerel actually drew it partly 
below the surface. The feathers got wet, and its wings 
could not be used to advantage. The bird was still strug- 
gling to get free of the fish, while the mate hovered over- 
head, uttering sympathetic and encouraging cries, when 
Sid bent from the boat to graspit. ‘The helpless crea- 
ture struck at him with beak’and wings; but Sabattis came 
to his aid, and held it by the wings, while Sid managed to 
wind a handkerchief around its head and eyes. Then it 
became comparatively quiet, and Sid was able to slip his 
hand into the water and through the pickerel’s gills. The 
boys drew both bird and fish into the boat. 

“No wonder the bird couldn’t carry the pickerel !” com- 
mented Sid; “it must weigh twelve pounds. Won’t this 
fish-hawk—osprey, I think it’s called—look well in the 
menagerie?” He took one of the oars, and they rowed 
rapidly toward the wharf at the Provost farm. Before set- 
ting free the long, curved claws, which were deeply im- 
bedded in the fish’s back, they had tied the hawk’s legs 
together; the handkerchief over its eyes answered the pur- 
pose of the hoods used by the old falconers, and the hawk 
lay motionless. But both were anxious to see it safely 
caged. 

Sid was enthusiastic about his menagerie. Instead 
of lavishing his worship on Horatius or William Wallace 
or Leatherstocking, or other heroes of history and romance, 
he found Mr. P. T. Barnum a more interesting and admi- 
rable person. Instead of burning with zeal to defy the Tar- 
quins or free Scotland or exterminate the Mingoes, he 
longed to possess and manage a great dazzling circus, with 
its wild beasts and wonders of the ring. 

The Provost family had lived in Boston, where Mr. Pro- 
vost was in business. The winter before, his health broke 
down, and, the doctors having advised outdoor life, he 
bought a farm in Maine, near the evergreen woods, where 
the air was pure and bracing. 

So Sid found himself in the country; here he could 
make a beginning in his pet scheme, The Maine fields 
and woods were well stocked with wild creatures which 
would serve as the nucleus ofa menagerie, The animals 
he was able to catch might not be very rare ones, but they 
were al! interesting at least he found them so. He and 
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Sabattis—whose home was near the Provost farm—had 
already become fast friénds, and the Indian boy taught him 
to make traps for taking the animals alive. 

This morning, when, with their new prize, they reached 
the corner of the pasture back of the barn, where the me- 
nagerie was kept, they were greeted by an array of wild crea- 
tures. There was the big cage of woodchucks, a smaller 
one which held a.gray old coon (Sabattis and Sid had 
spent most of a day in chopping him out of a hollow tree), 
a frisky fox fastened by a chain, and several cages of 
squirrels. 

The boys got ready a big box with wooden slats, and in 
this the osprey, its eyes being uncovered, was put. The 
poor bird flung itself against the bars, screaming with 
fright and rage. Suddenly there was an answering cry, 
and the boys, looking up, saw the other osprey circling 
through the air far overhead. 

The knowledge that it was not deserted seemed to pacify 
the prisoner—or perhaps it was only exhausted. Retreat- 
ing into a dark corner of its cage, it kept quiet save for 
an occasional scream in reply to its mate. 

This addition to their number had greatly excited the 
other members of the menagerie, who usually found life 
pretty dull. The squirrels chattered and scolded, the 
coon whined, the woodchucks squealed, and the fox ‘gave 
its sharp bark. 

Sid knew how to quiet them: he brought some food, 
and in a few minutes they were all pleasantly occupied. 
It struck their owner that this was the worst of having a 
menagerie—the wild creatures were so bored ; they seemed 
to have no enjoyment save eating. 

Now that peace reigned, the two friends lay down on 
the grass to discuss an important question: how to cele- 
brate the next day, the Fourth of July. Sabattis knew 
little of the day and its commemoration, and his friend 
meant to give him a treat. 

“T’ve got three dollars laid by,’ said Sid; “and I 
thought we’d go to Cook’s Corners, where there’s going to 
be horse trotting and a ball game, and fireworks in the 
evening. But my father says there’ll be a rough crowd 
there, and that I’d better amuse myself around here. So, 
I tell you what: let’s lay out the three dollars in fireworks, 
and set them off right here on the farm; some of the 
neighbors can come to look on. Fireworks are as good 
as anything, and it’s fun to set them off yourself.” 

“ T’ll like that. I never saw fireworks,” responded Sa- 
battis ; for, though his heart yearned after the trotting and 
baseball, he felt that, as Sid would furnish the celebration, 
whatever it was, he could do nothing but cheerfully assent 
to any plan. 

“And there’s another thing I’ve just thought of,” Sid 
wenton. ‘“ The menagerie must find life very stupid. Let’s 
set off the fireworks near them; they'll be sure to be in- 
terested.” 

“ But won’t they be scared to death ?” Sabattis suggested, 
doubtfully. 

“Well, if I was a wild creature shut up in a cage, I’d 
rather be scared than have nothing ever happen except 
meals.” 

Sabattis offered no further objection. That afternoon 
the boys drove to a country store, and Sid was able to 
invest his money to good advantage; pinwheels, fiery ser- 
pents, red lights, Roman candles, and rockets were bought. 


The evening was warm and the moon hidden by clouds 


—just right for fireworks. Benches were placed in the 
pasture for the spectators; these were Sid’s father and 
mother, Sabattis’s family, which included many swarthy 
little brothers and sisters; Dr. Pattisson,and Miss Hannah 
Peaks, who lived on an adjoining farm and was a great 
friend of Sid’s. 

The fireworks were a success. The pinwheels all 
whizzed, the candles and rockets did not hang fire, the 
serpents were as fiery as could be desired. Sabattis, who 
was assistant manager, muttered his approval, the people 
on the benches clapped their hands, the pappooses gave 
little cries of delight, and the animals, rattling about in 
their cages, set up a shrill chorus. indicative of wonder 
and perhaps alarm. Here was a monster pinwheel, 
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which Sid had kept for a climax ; now the time for setting 
it off was come. Starting on its career, the big wheel 
whirred and sputtered, throwing off great sparks of fire. 
It must have been insecurely fastened to the framework, 
for it flew off, and rolled right in front of the osprey’s 
cage, still whizzing and sputtering. This was too much 
for the bird ; it dashed about like mad, and in an instant 
had managed to loosen one of the bars, and to squeeze out. 

When the wheel broke away from its fastening, Sabattis 
had sprung forward, and, as the hawk tumbled out of the 
cage, he threw himself upon it. Now, however, when on dry 
land, and with claws free, it was a very different antago- 
nist to what itvhad been the day before. As Sabattis seized 
it around the body, its claws tore his hands and wrists, 
and it struck at him savagely with its beak. He partially 
let go, and it twisted away. With a wild scream, which 
sounded like a welcome to its old freedom, the bird rose 
on slow wings and sailed up into the night. The clouds 
were broken now, and in the moonlight they could see 
the great hawk wheeling upwards to the sky. As they 
watched it they heard more screams, and saw another 
bird go sailing up from the big pines on the lake shore— 
the ospreys were united ! ) 

Sid was broken-hearted; he felt that the evening had 
been ruined. Before she left, Miss Hannah took him 
aside. ‘ Sidney,” said she, in her gentle voice, “ you saw 
how glad the bird was to go, and how glad the mate was 
to see it again. I know you feel bad; but, now, whenone 
thinks of it, it was hard to keep a creature used to such 
free ways shut up in a cage.” : 

It was yet early in the evening, and Dr. Pattisson stayed 
to chat with Sid’s father. Guided perhaps by associations 
of the day, the talk ran on in political and patriotic grooves. 
Sid listened to the two men, and for the first time under- 
stood clearly the meaning of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the principles of liberty which it embodies. He 
now felt that the Fourth of July was too sacred a day to be 
celebrated by horse-races and ball-games ; in the light of 
his new ideas, even fireworks seemed inadequate. His 
head was full of such thoughts when he climbed up-stairs 
to bed. 

As he lay there in the dark, he could look through a 
little window out into the night, where the wooded hills 
sloped away to the forest-land of lakes and mountains. 
He wondered where in all that free wilderness the osprey 
was. After all, he was not sorry it had escaped. The 
Fourth of July was a proper time for a creature to regain 
its liberty; Miss Hannah wasright about the osprey. He 
tried to make himself believe it was different in the cases of 
woodchucks and squirrels; but he continued to lie awake 
and think the matter over. 

Now the house was quiet; all but himself were asleep. 
He got up, put on some clothes, and stole down to the 
kitchen. He lit a match and looked at the clock; it 
marked half-past eleven. There was no time to lose; 
the day consecrated to liberty was almost gone. He made 
his way to the shed, found the ax, and stepped out into 
the warm, breezy night; the ground felt pleasantly cool to 
his bare feet. 

It was quite dark; but he knew the. way, and soon 
reached his menagerie. Most of the animals were wide 
awake, and stared at him with eyes glowing out of the 
darkness. These eyes, so eager for freedom, he thought 
looked reproachfully at him. He spoke gently to them, 
then lifted the ax, and broke in one end of the woodchuck 
cage. ‘The animals tumbled out, and he heard them go 
scurrying headlong across the field. The squirrel cages 
and the home of the old coon were served in like manner ; 
the inmates, seemingly mad with joy, rushed off. Next he 
unbuckled the collar which the fox wore, and like a flash 
the animal was gone, taking long, silent leaps towards the 
woods—doubtless already planning an attack on the Pro- 
vost poultry-yard. 

Sid stole back to the house,* put the ax away, and 
crept up-stairs to bed; the clock was striking twelve. He 
lay down with a peaceful conscience : this Fourth had been 
fitly celebrated. His longing to possess a circus was gone 
—at least a circus to which belonged any pour caged ani- 
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mals. He felt that the country able to boast a Fourth of 
July was no place in which needlessly to deprive a creature 


of its liberty. 
W ood-Wax 


(Genista Tinctoria) 
By Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen 


In riding one day in April through some of the country 
roads that wind among the many abrupt and much glacia- 
ted low hills that lie a few miles west of the historic old 
city of Salem, Mass., I was particularly struck by their 
barren appearance. ‘The subdued tints of early spring go 
to one’s heart so much more than the full verdure of sum- 
mer, that those hillsides, with all their nakedness, were 
lovely beyond my telling, with their bare purple-gray out- 
crops of the trap rock of which they are formed. Now 
and then near the summit there rose a clump of hardy 
pines or scrubby oaks, beneath whose shade delicate little 
birches shivered in the east winds. Red cedars, often 
low and stunted, straggled up the steep ascents, and patches 
of lichens covered much of the ground. But there was 
little of the brightness of color that even in April is hinted 
at in one way and another on fertile lands. Taking the 
same road in late June, what was my surprise to find the 
sterile hills of two months before all abiaze with masses 
of some brilliant yellow flower. It seemed ata little dis- 
tance as if the slopes were literally spread with cloth-of- 
gold. Upon gathering some stems full of the yellow blos- 
soms, we found them to belong to a tough, shrubby, legu- 
minous plant, whose stems rise in dense clumps from the 
root. ‘The rather prim, narrow leaves are of a peculiar dark- 
green color, and contrast well with the bright blossoms 
which grow clustered about the upper part of the stem. 
The small flowers are exceedingly pretty and interesting 
as an unusually perfect type of the butterfly shape that char- 
acterizes the pea, bean, and many other genera of the vetch 
family, to which they belong. They are not at all showy 
when examined singly, but seen in masses make by far the 
most gorgeous display of flowercolor to be met with in an 
American landscape. ‘The broom and the furze in Europe 
present a similar appearance. ‘The flower which so brill- 
iantly lights up these eastern Massachusetts hills is in 
fact a rather near relative both of the furze and of the 
several quite distinct plants which in Europe receive the 
name of broom. One of these, by the way, the Scotch 
broom, is in Ireland known as besom, and in many parts 
of Great Britain is used to make rough brooms, with which 
to sweep the stone or earthen floors of the cottages, just 
as brooms in New England to day are made of hemlock or 
birch twigs, to sweep stables and city streets. The old 
farmer of whom [| asked the name of the flower that seemed 
to have burst magically forth on the hillsides in such 
splendor, said, “ Thet! why, thet’s wood-wax; an’ it’s 
spreadin’ mighty fast in the country, too, ’n’s a pesky thing 
to get inteou a paster. Folks tell ’twas brought here from 
England by some of the first settlers that come to Salem, 
but I guess they’d ’a’ done a plaguy sight better to have 
left sech stuff behind ’em.” 

Our old farmer friend’s knowledge of the wood-wax 
related only to the latest chapter in its history. But if we 
turn back, in fancy, more than seven hundred years, to the 
days of Geoffrey of Anjou (father of Henry IL., the first of 
the Plantagenet line of kings), we find him wearing in his 
helmet a sprig of this same wood-wax for his crest. The 
French name for the little shrub was and is gevé/ ( Latin 
genista), and this, with the Latin A/an/a, the word for plant, 
gave the name Plantagenet. It is an odd enough contra- 
diction that the flower which was recognized as the em- 
blem of humility should have given its name to one of the 
haughtiest races of kings in the whole history of Europe. 

Who has not heard of the famous Kendal green, in 
which not only Robin Hood and his fellow-outlaws but 
many also of their more law-abiding contemporaries were 
dressed? ‘This color was obtained by dipping cloth dyed 
yellow with the flowers of wood-wax into a blue dye pre- 
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pared from the woad, a homely plant, with the dye ob- 
tained from which the early Britons, at the time of Czsar’s 
invasion, used to paint themselves blue. In that wonder- 
ful old treasury of botany, “ Gerard's Herbal,” now just 
about three hundred years old, the wood-wax or wood 
waxen is called “ Base Broome, Greene Weed, or Dier’s 
Weed,” the last two names from its common use in dye- 
ing. And it was from its use for this purpose that the 
hardy, golden-blossoming little shrub was first brought to 
our shores. Probably on account of the two plants, woad 
and wood-wax, being used together in coloring, the names 
became somewhat confused, for there can be little doubt 
that the ‘‘ woad-seed ” mentioned in a list of articles made 
out before February, 1628, to be sent to Salem with Gov- 
ernor Endicott, was the seed of the wood-wax. And forty 
years later ‘“‘ wood-wax, wherewith they dye many pretty 
colors,” is named among plants growing about Salem. At 
the present day a wide area of the barren hills of that 
region is densely overgrown with the plant, and it has also 
found a footing in some other parts of New England and 
in New York, 

How far back into history is one borne on the yellow 
wings of this little butterfly flower! The good old colonial 
days, only a very few years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims ; Old England under the long line of Plantagenet 
rulers—three hundred odd years, important in the making 
of English history ; the fascinating legends of Robin Hood 
and his merry men, who, however mytbical, will always be 
very real to all lovers of romance; away back to that misty 
time when the old Romans came with their little fleet, to 
add to their world “the Isle of Honey,” as the early brit- 
ons are said sometimes to have called their island home. 


% 
A New Clock 


Among the many wonderful things to be exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago next year is a clock made by 
a clockmaker of Warsaw. A London paper gives the fol- 
lowing description : 

The clock represents a railway station, with waiting-rooms for 
the traveler, telegraph and ticket offices, a very pretty, well-lighted 
platform, and a flower garden, in the center of which is a 
sparkling fountain of clear water. Past the railway station run 
the lines. There are also signal-boxes, signals, lights, and res- 
ervoirs—in fact, everything that belongs to a railway station, to 
the smallest detail. In the cupola of the central tower is a clock 
which shows the time of the place ; two clocks in the side cupo- 
las show the time at New York and Pekin; and on the two outer- 
most towers are a calendar and a barometer. [Every quarter of 
an hour the station begins to show signs of life. First of all 
the telegraph official begins to work. Hedispatches a telegram 
stating that the line is clear. The doors open, and on the plat- 
form appear the station-master and his assistant; the clerk is 
seen at the window of the ticket-office ; and the pointsmen come 
out of their boxes and close the barriers. A long line of people 
forms at the ticket-office to buy tickets; porters carry luggage ; 
the bell is rung, and then out of the tunnel comesa train, rushing 
into the station, and, after the engine has given a shrill whistle, 
stops. A workman goes from carriage to carriage and tests 
the axles with a hammer. Another pumps water into the boiler 
of the engine. After the third signal with the bell, the engine 
whistles and the train disappears into the opposite tunnel, the 
station-master and his assistant leave the platform, and the doors 
of the waiting-rooms close behind them; the pointsmen return 
into their boxes; and perfect stillness prevails till, in a quarter 
of an hour, the whole is repeated. 


The maker has been at work upon this clock six years. 


About ninety seconds before noon of each day in all the 
police stations of New York City there is a peculiar little tap 
given on the telegraph wires, which calls the sergeant, or officer 
in charge of the station, to be on the watch, and see if the clocks 
have the right time. When these taps are given, the clock is 
watched. When the ball drops on the tower of the Western 
Union Building, the operator who is watching this calls “ Time,” 
and instantly the keys that connect with the building, north, 
south, east, and west, tap out the time-signal, and the clocks in 
every station-house are set. 
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Stantord University 


A University for the People 


From a Staff Correspondent 


eee HI full and legal name of this uni- 
“versity, which has sprung like 
magic into complete being in less 
than a year, is “ The Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University,” and it 
was founded, has been built, and 
is now maintained by Mr. and 
Mrs. Leland Stanford, as a monu- 
ment to their only son, who died 
in 1884. 

As a graduate of a New England college, and with the 
conservative prejudice which comes from the notion that 
a university, to be worth even a speaking acquaintance, 
must have the dignity of age, I went to see Stanford Uni. 
versity as one would go to see a great curiosity, or the 
overpretentious architectural effect of a typical American 
millionaire who had tried to do something big with his 
money. I came away full of respect for the place and 
full of admiration for the purpose of its founder and for 
the ability with which he carried that purpose into ex- 
ecution. 

Briefly stated, the history of Stanford University, if one 
so recently born can be said to have one, is this: In 1884 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanford determined to establish this great 
memorial to their son. In 1885 the Legislature of Cali- 


fornia passed an act virtually providing for the founding of 


of the institution is vested. By the terms of the charter, 
however, Mr. and Mrs. Stanford are during their lives to 
exercise all the powers and privileges of the trustees, and 
it is not until after the death of both the grantors that the 
trustees are to enter upon their charge. Thus, to all in- 
tents and purposes, the University is, for the time being, 
just as much the personal property of Senator Stanford, 
and just as much subject to his personal direction, as his 
adjoining Palo Alto stock farm. But the smoothly running 
order in which the University finds itself to-day, and the 
freedom of intellectual control possessed by its President 
and the admirably chosen Faculty which he has drawn 
about him, testify to the judicious tact of the founder. 
The situation is a remarkable one—a proprietary univer- 
sity, with the unique advantages and apparently few of the 
limitations and pettinesses of a personal ownership! Ona 
May 14, 1887, the corner-stone was laid, and on October 
1, 1891 (just six months ago at the date of this writing), 
the \niversity was formally opened to students. There 
are now named in its catalogue thirty-seven professors and 
instructors, three or more non-resident lecturers, and over 
five hundred active students, a little over one hundred of 
whom are women. The following are the ‘‘ major sub- 
jects”’ being this year pursued by the post graduates and 
undergraduates: Greek, Latin, German, French, English, 
Philosophy, Education, History, Economics, Mathematics, 


san Antonio Mission 


Showing the architectural »zo/7/ of the buildings at Stanford University 


the university which Senator Stanford had in mind, and 
later in the same year the founders made public their 
Grant of Endowment in accordance with the act, and named 
the board of twenty-four trustees in whom the management 


Note.—We are indebted to Mr. E. C. Humphrey, of the Carnall-Hopkins 
Company, of San Francisco, for the photographs from which the illustrations of 
the Stanford University buildings were made; to Mr. W. Kk. Vickery, of Sar. 
Francisco, for the photograph “ Jackson of San Antonio Mission; and to 
~ Taber, of San Francisco, for the photograph of Senator stanford from which 
our portrait was drawn.—THeE Epttors. 


Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Physiology, Zodlogy, Geology, 
Agriculture, Architecture, Freehand Drawing, Mining En- 
gineering, Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, and 
Electrical Engineering. Although Stanford University has 
had only six months of active life, yet it has four regularly 
formed classes and a body of twenty-nine graduate stu- 
dents who have taken degrees at other colleges, many of 
them Eastern. The upper classes and the graduates have 
been drawn to Stanford from other institutions by some 
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The Inner uadrangle 


of its peculiar advantages. Conventional university tradi- 
tions are somewhat upset by this noteworthy record. 

Two factors have contributed to produce this record. 
First, the Faculty is composed of young, vigorous, progress- 
ive, and modern men, who are ambitious to teach; and, 
second, the liberality of the founders has provided for 
the students financial and physical advantages scarcely 
to be found elsewhere in the country. 

The first feeling of the man of New England education 
who examines the list of the Faculty which is contained in 
the Stanford University catalogue is one of shocked sur- 
prise. Is it possible to make up a fac- 
ulty of scholars and teachers without 
the help of the leading Eastern colleges? 
Are Harvard and \ale—the idols of New 
England culture—to be quietly but 
firmly thrown down and trampled upon 
in this ruthless fashion! So it seems. 
For in the brief educational biographies 
which accompany the names of the 
Stanford Faculty in the catalogue one 
tinds the degrees of Butler University, 
Indiana University, Moore’s Hill Col- 
lege, Carthage College, Colorado Uni- 
versity, etc., etc., and only one from 
Yale, one from Princeton, and none 
from Harvard. But on a closer ex 
amination it appears that these  so- 
called “fresh-water” colleges, as well 
as the older ones of the Atlantic 
seaboard, send graduate students to 
Johns Hopkins, to Paris, to Berlin, to 
Gottingen, and to Edinburgh, and that 
instruction at Stanford University does 
not lack the stamp of high university culture because 
the older American colleges have so little representation 
within its walls. David Starr Jordan, LL.D, is the Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, having been called to his 
present position from the presidency of Indiana University. 
His training has been scientific rather than literary or philo- 
sophical, but he has made it evident that the University is 
not to be colored by any single department. On the con- 
trary, it is his desire that Stanford shall offer peculiar 
facilities in any department toward which a student may 
specially lean. The undergraduate work is more purely 


David Starr Jordan 
President of Stanford niversity 


elective than at probably any other college in the country, 
not excepting Harvard. That this is so may perhaps be 
best indicated by the following extract from the circular of 
information issued by the University : 


The degree of Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) will be granted to 
students who have satisfactorily completed the equivalent of 
four years’ work of fifteen hours of lecture or recitation weekly. 

It is further provided that each student shall select as his 
major subject or specialty the work of some one professor. This 
professor shall have the authority to require such student to 
complete this #a/or subject, and also as minor subjects such 
work in other departments as the professor 
may regard as necessary or desirable collat- 
eral work. Such major and minor subjects 
taken together will not exceed the equiva- 
lent of five recitations per week, or one-third 
of the student’s time for the four years of 
undergraduate work. It is also provided 
that each candidate for any degree must 
take, before graduation, Course 1 in English 
(Art of Writing). 

With these exceptions, all the undergrad- 
uate work in all the courses will be elective. 
The student may freely choose for such 
elective work any subject taught in the 
University which his previous studies have 
prepared him to undertake. 

The professor in charge of the major sub- 
ject of any student is expected to act as ad- 
viser to the student in educational matters, 
and the recommendation of such professor 
is necessary to graduation. 


The second factor—the physical and 
financial one—which has helped to pro- 
duce the immediate success of the new 
University, is not less powerful than the intellectual 
factor. The indications are that the University may event- 
ually have an endowment of $20,000,000. However this 
may be, the present liberality of the founders is very great. 
Tuition is absolutely free to all students, and to-day board, 
which includes food, furnished rooms, heat, electric light, 
and attendance, is furnished both to young women and 
young men at $20 a month. This, of course, is almost 
cheaper than staying at home. And when you consider 
that both the women’s and the men’s dormitories are mod- 
ern buildings—the latter a splendid and handsomely ap- 
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pointed structure of stone—you will decide that Stanford 
students are particularly favored young mortals. They 
seem to realize it themselves, for there is every indication 
that their number next 
year will be fully one 
thousand. It seems to 
me that one problem 
which the authorities 
will have to meet very 
soon is how to regulate 
the number of students 
with fairness to all. 
The circular of infor- 
mation states that $200 
a year will pay the ex- 
penses of undergrad- 
uates, exclusive of ex- 
penditures for clothing 
and traveling. Such 
cheapness cannot fail 
to attract numbers of 
students even from the 
East. Perhaps applica- 
tions for admission can 
be controlled by raising 
the standard of require- 
ments for entrance: 
and yet President Jor- 
dan shrewdly said to 
me, on this very point, 
that often a country 
boy who has had at 
command only a poor 
preparation forentrance 
examinations hasin him 
the making of a scholar 
or student, which is 
not possessed by the 
rich man’s son who 
could afford to go 
to a fine preparatory 
school and accordingly 
stand a severer exami- 
nation at matriculation. 

The physical advantages of Stanford University are 
unusual, It is situated on the famous Palo Alto stock farm 
of Senator Stanford, in the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, 
about thirty miles from San Francisco. This farm, which, 
in addition to about eighty thousand acres elsewhere in 
the State, has been conveyed by the Grant of Endowment 
to the Leland Stanford Junior University, consists of 
eight thousand acres running up from the plain of the 
valley into the foot-hills of the Santa Cruz Mountains. A 
broad avenue, between the green spreading trees of which 
you get, as you drive along, a charming glimpse of the 
blue mountains of the coast range on the other side of the 
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rangle, make a combination for a water-colorist like Wins- 
low Homer or Hopkinson Smith. With what seems to me 
to have been a bit of brilliant architectural genius—although 
the idea appears to 
astonish some _ very 
practical minds—Sena- 
tor Stanford  deter- 
mined to have the form 
of the Spanish adobe 
missions embodied in 
the new buildings, and 
his notion has_ been 
most successfully car- 
ried out by the archi- 
tects, the late H. H. 
Richardson, of Boston, 
and hissuccessors. At 
present the inner quad- 
rangle is completed, as 
well as the two dormi- 
tories and the art mu- 
seum, all three of which 
are detached buildings 
near by the main quad- 
rangles. The inner 
quadrangle consists of 
twelve oblong build- 
ings, connected along 
the inner sides by a 
very beautiful pillared 
colonnade, correspond- 
ing to the cloisters of 
the old missions which 
it follows in design. 
The court which is thus 
formed is very spacious, 
and is paved with con- 
j crete, with here and 
| there a bed of trop- 
ical plants. When the 
entire design is com- 
pleted, this inner quad- 
rangle—now very beau- 
tiful in itself—will be 
surrounded by an outer quadrangle of two-storied buildings, 
having a memorial arch at the main entrance, and a memo- 
rial chapel on the opposite side. The “cloisters” of this 
outer quadrangle are to be on the outside. The very 
Richardsonesque spire of the chapel, the massive memo- 
rial arch, and the pillars of the arcade will produce an 
architectural effect whose beauty cannot be equaled by 
any university buildings in this country, and only surpassed, 
pethaps, by the lawns and vines and old gray stones of 
Magdalen and New College at Oxford, or of Kings and 
Trinity and “‘the Backs” at Cambridge. 
It will be seen from this somewhat superficial survey of 
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valley, leads straight from Palo Alto station to the l niver- 
sity buildings. Of the unique picturesqueness of these it 
is impossible to give an idea in words. The buff, rough- 
faced sandstone, the red-tiled roofs, the soft blue of the 
California sky, the waving green of the eucalyptus-trees 
outside and of the tropical plants within the inner quad- 


it that Stanford University has many peculiarities, some 
of which are advantageous and some of which are not. 
The great thing about it for every critic to remember is 
that it is no longer a plan, but a fact. 

Official announcement is made that “ the object of the 
University, as stated in its charter, is ‘to qualify students 
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for personal success and direct usefulness in life ;’ and its 
purposes, ‘to promote the public welfare by exercising an 
influence in behalf of humanity and civilization, teaching 
the blessings of liberty regulated by law, and inculcating 
love and reverence for the great principles of government 
as derived from the inalienable rights of man to life, lib- 
erty, and happiness.’” It remains with the teachers of 
the University to prove whether to this shall be added a 
purpose to promote true university culture—the knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said in the world. 
There is some danger, in the university extension “ boom ” 
through which we are passing just now in this country, of 
our overlooking the fact that, to produce the true univer- 
sity spirit, time, patience, and years of gentle nurture are 
needed, as they were needed to give England the turf and 
vines and oaken wainscots of Oxford and Cambridge. 

But, with all its newness, Stanford University has already 
taught one great and noble lesson—the lesson of Drexel 
Institute, of the Newberry Library, of Pratt Institute, of the 
Lick Observatory—that a rich man can have no finer or 
more enduring monument than the building of a public 
place for popular education. 

L. F. A. 


& 
Sunday Afternoon 


Cornell University Sermons 


The Firm Foundation ' 
By the Rev. Philip S. Moxom ” 


@Howbeit the firm foundation of God standeth, having this seal, The Lord 
knoweth them that are his: and, Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord 
depart from unrighteousness.—2 Tim. ii., 19. 


The time in which we live presents two striking, and to 
many minds incongruous, features. 

1. There is great unrest in the realm of religious thought 
and life. The air is full of rumors. On every side are 
heard voices of dissent from both theological and ecclesi- 
astical dogmas. Mingled with these are denunciations of 
heresy and cries of alarm. Schools and churches are 
shaken with strife. The press teems with reports of depart- 
ure from long-established standards. Many are anxiously 
questioning concerning the stability of the Christian faith, 
and not a few are prophesying evil. 

The Congregationalists have been agitated by the 
Andover case and the theological complications in the 
administration of the American Board. The Presbyterians 
are in a tumult over “ Revision.” The Episcopalians have 
been stirred by the election of a Broad Church bishop. 
All denominations have shared more or less in the ferment 
and change that are going on in the religious world as the 
result of the Higher Criticism. 

Let me take three illustrative cases that have attracted 
the public attention during the past year. They are repre- 
sentative. New York City seems to be the theological 
storm-center. Dr. Briggs is charged with denying the 
inerrancy of the Bible, and with departure from the West- 
minster Confession. Dr. Heber Newton is charged with 
violating the canons of the Episcopal Church. Dr. Bridg- 
man is charged with departure from the orthodox faith by 
holding and inculcating that view of eschatology which is 
expressed by the phrase “ The larger hope.” 

Who are these men? Dr. Briggs is a Presbyterian, Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and an accomplished scholar in Biblical science and 
confessional theology. Dr. Newton is an Episcopalian 
rector, a sincere and bold thinker, a versatile and vigorous 
writer, and a devoted believer in applied Christianity. Dr. 
Bridgman was until recently a Baptist pastor, and is a 
cultivated and eloquent preacher. These men I take 
merely as representative. They arenot guerrillas skulking 
on the outside of the camp, but recognized leaders in the 
churches. They embody and express the spirit within 
the Church which appears in the changed and changing 


' Preached in Sage Chapel, Cornell University, Sunday, November 8, 1891. 
* Pastor First Baptist Church, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 
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views of inspiration and of the Old Testament, the demand 
for a revision of creeds, the plea for a more generous and 
comprehensive statement of Christian doctrine, both theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical, the disposition to apply Chris- 
tianity and to put emphasis on conduct, and the wider hope 
for humanity, here and hereafter, that almost universally 
prevails. 

There is a strong and increasing revolt against tradi- 
tionalism in theology and ecclesiasticism in the churches, 
and a powerful movement of constructive religious thought 
on new and broader lines. We cannot, if our eyes are 
open, deny the facts. 

But with this commotion in the realm of religious thought 
there is, 2, A great increase of practical Christianity. Mis- 
sions both at home and abroad are pushed more vigor- 
ously than ever, and with larger results. Education for 
the people advances with leaps and bounds. Philanthropic 
enterprises multiply in number and increase in wisdom and 
efficiency continually. The Church is stripping off her 
dainty garments and grappling with social problems in a 
new spirit. Evangelistic enterprise and charitable work 
alike are carried on with increasing zeal and success. 
There is a broadening application of Christianity to life, 
such as no past age has witnessed. And, meantime, the 
actual membership of Christian churches grows more 
rapidly and more solidly than ever. 

In a word, the situation is this: The power of dogma 
wanes, but the power of truth waxes; forms are decadent, 
life is crescent; religious authority is challenged on every 
side, spiritual influence broadens and deepens. 

Here is a seeming contradiction or anomaly. Many do 
not understand the times. In their alarm over the up- 
heaval in the realm of religious thought they fail to see or 
to appreciate the uplift in the realm of religious life. 
Men have identified faith with dogma, Christianity with 
churchianity, and now that solvent change has touched 
this, they anticipatively lament the dissolution of that. 

What does it all mean? Can we reach, is there for 
us in the Scriptures, any point of view which will clear 
up the difficulty ? 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 


Can we not see that 


God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world ? 


Such a point of view is indicated in the text: “ The 
jirm foundation of God standeth, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are his: and, Let every one that 
nameth [professeth] the name of the Lord depart from un- 
righteousness.” 

There is a “ firm foundation of God.” A careful study 
of the Scriptures, of history, and of experience makes 
clear— 

(1) That the essential basis of Christianity is not an 
institution, nor even a book. Christianity was before the 
Church. The historic Church is the product of many 
forces, some of them pagan; its primal cause is the im- 
pulse imparted by Jesus Christ. Christianity was before 
the New Testament. It produced the Gospels and Epis- 
tles, as in the olden time the prophetic spirit and experi- 
ence antedated and produced the prophetic history and 
literature. 

Men forget this. They forget that God and the soul, 
and God revealing himself to the soul, precede the institu- 
tions and records of religion. Sometimes it is said that 
the Church produced the New Testament; but the truth is 
that the spirit of life from God, manifested in the Christ 
and moving in the hearts of men, produced both the New 
Testament and the Church. 

(2) It is clear also that the essential basis of C hristian- 
ity is not a creed. Faith existed before dogma, It 
terminates in a personality and not in a proposition or 
any series of propositions. Dogma is the result of an 
attempt to express and justify faith as an intellectual pos- 
session. It is natural and inevitable that men should 
make this attempt. But the process which goes on in the 
sphere of the understanding, or even its result, must not 
be identified with Christianity, any more than physiology 
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should be identified with the exercise of physiological 
functions, or dietetics with eating, or optics with seeing. 
A creed is a register of what has been attained in the 
intellectual construction of Christianity. The moment it 
is completed its value becomes merely historical ; 
like a milestone, the moment it is reached, it is 
passed. For 295 years after the Ascension there was 
no cecumenical creed. All the elaborate creeds are 
the product of the last 350 years, and express one 
phase of the great Reformation movement. The only 
theological symbol which even approaches universal ac- 
ceptance is the so-called “ Apostles’ Creed,” and that is 
a creed of facts and not at all of definitions and inferences. 
Creeds change as life and thoughts change. They must 
change if there is life. ‘God plants us where we grow.” 
Thought grows. Experience deepens. All creeds save 
the simplest, the most elemental, are left behind. They 
are not basal, but resultant. They belong to the sphere 
of the understanding. They are theoretical, and necessa- 
rily subject to modification by increase of knowledge and 
development of spiritual vision and capacity. 

(3) The essential basis of Christianity is a fersonal 
revelation of God in and through “the man Christ Jesus,” 
and a fersona/ experience of a ,divine communion and a 
divine guidance. 

How do we know God? Not by argument, but by ex- 
perience—the touch of God on the soul. All our physical 
senses are modifications of the sense of touch. The fact 
is typical. There is a divine impact on the spirit of man. 
Argument is always subordinate to experience. Said the 
blind man to the casuistical Pharisees, ‘‘ Whether he be a 
sinner or no, I know not. One thing I know; whereas I 
was blind, zow J sec.”” The pure in heart shall see God. 
They do see God. Faith is sight in the realm of the spirit. 
How do we know God as Father? Through the revelation 
of the archetypal divine sonship in Christ and the exfert- 
ence of sonship through fellowship with him. 

Spiritual experience underlies Christianity. The great 
spiritual verities come to us always as experiences. They 
authenticate themselves in consciousness. ‘‘ How do you 
know that Christ is divine ?” said a Methodist bishop to a 
frontiersman whom he was examining for admission into 
the ministry. The brawny-limbed and little-cultivated but 
big-hearted man looked at the bishop a moment in silence, 
and then, as his eyes filled with tears, he exclaimed : 
“Why, bless you, sir, he saved my soul!” It was another 
way of saying: “I £now whom I have believed, and am 
persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted unto him until that day.” God, Christ, salvation, 
forgiveness, prayer, immortality—all these we now if they 
have become elements and phases of experience; and 
nothing less than such knowledge through experience 
will stand the stress of trial and sorrow and tempta- 
tion and death. “I Anow whom I have believed,” said 
Paul; and therefore he could also say: “I can do all 
things through him who strengtheneth me.” “The Lord 
knoweth them that are his.” This experience of God 
is inseparable from the perception and the accept- 
ance of an inclusive ethical principle that makes life the 
progressive realization of a divine ideal of righteousness, 
The experience of a divine communion and the attraction 
of a divine ideal belong to the essence of Christianity. 
“Let every one that nameth the name of the Lord depart 
from unrighteousness.” There is here an echo of Christ’s 
words, “If any one desires to do the will of God, he shall 
know of the doctrine,” and “He that hath my command- 
ments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 

Christianity has its essential basis, then, in a personal 
revelation of God in and through the Christ, and a per- 
sonal experience of God as life and love, as source and 
goal, as ideal and law. The Book, or the institution, may 
be a means to the experience, but the experience is funda- 
mental. 

Beyond the sacred page 
I seek ¢hee, Lord. 

My spirit pants for thee, 
Thou diving Word. 


Along this line of experience lies the test of all doc- 
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trines. Truth is realized in being. This foundation stands 
sure. It is not shaken by changes in church or creed. 

History is full of illustrations. The Reformation came 
shattering the medieval Church as with throes of earth- 
quake. Many sincere souls cried out in dismay that 
Christianity was overthrown. But the convulsion passed, 
and Christianity put on new power to bless the world. The 
Copernican astronomy seemed to assail the infallibility of 
revelation, and the doctors of the Church were at their 
wits’ end. But the transfer of the student’s point of view 
from the earth to the sun opened up the marvels of the 
solar system, and meantime Christianity strengthened its 
hold on the thoughts and lives of men. 

Within the present century geology began to tell its 
marvelous story of creation, and many devout souls saw 
in it a deadly menace to religion. Genesis became a rally- 
ing-ground for |the alarmed theological hosts. But truth 
had its way. Old ideas and interpret ations of the Mosaic 
cosmogony fell away, and Christianity spread more and 
more widely among the people. 

Then came Darwin, with his appalling and atheistical 
ideas of evolution! Then indeed the ark of God was in 
danger! Doughty champions of the faith drew their weap- 
ons for battle, while the timid were ready to exclaim that 
Church and Bible alike were doomed unless the new foe 
were vanquished. The foe has proved the best of friends. 
Evolution soon appeared to be a great structural principle 
of thought in all realms of study. It has entered the 
domains of sociology, politics, history, philosophy, and 
even theology. Meantime Christianity, better understood 
by the very principle that seemed to threaten its life, 
increases in power continually. 

Then came the “ Higher Criticism,” and men said, This 
is the final assault upon the Gospel. But why multiply exam- 
ples? Again and again has come a crisis in the world of 
thought, and multitudes have feared for “ the faith.” But 
through every change, and helped by every advance in 
knowledge, Christianity has endured and grown until 
to-day it is more widely spread and more potent in the 
life of humanity than ever it has been since “ those blessed 
feet” of Jesus “were nailed for our advantage on the 
bitter cross.” Nothing is shaken and overturned by human 
progress but what ought to be shaken and overturned. 
Nothing true ever perishes. ‘There shall never be one 
lost good!” Men are full of fears as the eager, uncon- 
querable human mind 


through words and things 
[Goes] sounding on a dim and perilous way. 


But the fears pass like dreams or nightmare, and Christian- 
ity abides, the soul abides, faith abides, and the life of hu- 
manity rises ever toward higher levels of thought and action. 

Christianity has proved itself hospitable to every advance 
in knowledge, and to every social and political change that 
has been a step forward in the long battle-march of human- 
ity—from the nomadism of the savage to the ordered and 
peaceful and beneficent civilization of the Republic of 
God. The denial of “the divine right of kings” was 
thought to be subversive of the faith, but political despotism 
has gone and “the faith” incorporates itself more and 
more in the life of the people. Only today Rome has 
accepted democracy. 

They are guilty of a great error who base the validity of 
the Gospel of divine love and eternal life on any ¢heory of 
creation or inspiration, or on any fixed scheme of social and 
political organization. They say: If this theory of inspi- 
ration or salvation or church order is discredited, Christian- 
ity is discredited. But a hundred theories have been 
discredited, and even disproved, and Christianity is better 
authenticated and has a wider and stronger hold on the 
world to-day than ever. 

“The firm foundation of God standeth.” These are the 
marks of abiding Christianity : the personal experience of 
God and the spiritual attraction of righteousness—God in 
the soul, a motive and anideal. ‘The Lord knoweth them 
that are his,” and “ Let every one that nameth the name 
of the Lord depart from unrighteousness.”’ 


“ Be anxious about nothing,” saidthe Apostle. It seems 
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as if God were saying to us, amid all the tumult and change 
of our earthly life, “ Be anxious for nothing. Have faith 
in God!” 

In His name, I beseech you young men and women, 
seek God; seek personal communion with him as he is 
revealed to you in the Christ. 

Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
And spirit with spirit can meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet. 


Open your hearts to His Spirit, and He will reveal him- 
self with power and great joy within you. 

Cultivate the passion, not for safety, but for righteous- 
ness, the realization of love in conduct. Strive not for 
fixedness, but for growth. Life thrives on expenditure. 
Pour yourselves abroad on humanity in the spirit of Jesus. 
Only by service which love prompts can we “depart from 
unrighteousness.” We are not damned for what we do, 
says some one, but for what we don’t do. Peace is attained, 
not by self-suppression, but by “letting loose passion on 
noble ends.” Spiritual permanence is permanence of 
growth in knowledge and goodness. Love for God and 
man walks with sure feet through paths where selfishness 
stumbles and sinks in bogs of doubt and despair. Keep 
the mind open to the ever-teaching Spirit of God. There 
is always more to learn. We are as yet only in the alpha- 
bet of truth. There are withheld revelations that wait for 
the unfolding of capacity in man to receive God’s disclos- 
ure. Be content with nothing. Let faith in God and love 
to man be the broad base on which to build the aspiring 
structure of an eternal life. That foundation standeth sure. 

Trust God for the future of humanity. The world was 
not made in jest, nor does the kingdom of God rest on a 
contingency. Faith, as well as love, casteth out fear. 
Two boys were talking together of Elijah’s ascent in the 
chariot of fire. Said one: “ Wouldn’t you be afraid to 
ride in such a chariot?” ‘“ No,” said the other, “not if 
God drove!” God drives the chariot of human progress, 
and it mounts as it advances. God is in his world, not 
outside of it. Heis redeeming it from sin. He is making 
men. He is fulfilling his holy and beneficent purpose. 
Fear not, but believe and hope, for the power as well as 
the glory is His to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. 

My own hope is a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after last returns the first, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 
That what began best can’t end worst, 

Nor what God blessed once prove accurst. 


The Apostolic Church 


II.—Pentecost 
By Lyman Abbott 


An anonymous writer in The Christian Union for May 
7, 1892, suggests what is certainly an ingenious exegesis of 
the second chapter of Acts. He maintains that in the de- 
scription of tongues of fire, in verse 3, the word “ tongues ” 
is used metaphorically, as in verses 4,8, and 11. The 
author of this narrative means, he says, not that visible 
tongues of fire, parted in the middle, rested on the heads 
of each of the twelve, but that the power of burning elo- 
quence rested upon them, and that this “ gift of tongues,” 
that is, of fervent, fiery language, was so divided among 
them that they were able to speak in at least fifteen differ- 
ent dialects (verses 8-11). 

The curious reader may find by what considerations 
the writer maintains this interpretation. Whether he cor- 
rectly conceives the meaning of the author of the Book of 
Acts, or whether that author did really see some visible 
sign of such “ gift of tongues,” I need not further inquire. 
For if he saw, and meant us to understand him as describing, 
an ocular appearance of fiery, cloven tongues, they were 
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themselves a metaphor. The appearance would have been 
meaningless if it had not indicated something; and that 
something truly interpreted by the unknown author of the 
article in question. In other words, to the Church was 
given at its birth this double gift—a power of fiery speech, 
and this so distributed that the world may hear in various 
forms the message with which the Church is intrusted. 


The first gift of God to his infant Church was the gift 
of tongues of fire. The tongues were fiery because the 
heart was on fire. One can see even now the lambent 
flame in the words of St. Paulin the sermon on Mars 
Hill or the letters to Ephesus and Galatia. Eighteen cen- 
turies have not cooled them. How they still glow; what 
impassioned fervor is in them! 

‘*O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?” 

“Othe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God !” 

“QO death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory 

‘“‘ Now unto him that is able to do exceedingly abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, according to the power that 
worketh in us, unto him be glory in the Church by Christ 
Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end. Amen.” 

These embers, picked almost at random from Paul’s 
Epistles, still glow as when they first were kindled. 


Whenever the Church has had power, it has spoken such 
burning words. ‘They have been a fresh expression of a 
fresh enthusiasm. A flame is never old, and cannot 
be. Whenever for a burning and flaming enthusiasm, a 
heart on fire, enkindled by a great love, the Church has 
substituted a reverence for the ashes of a spent flame, its 
power has been lost. It is not the Roman Catholic 
Church alone which for a living sainthood has substituted 
a worship of the relics of dead saints. 

I would give more for one living saint than for all the 
forty thousand bones, if that is the number, in the famous 
church at Cologne. And more for one sound shingle, 
given in love to shelter the head of the poor, than for all 
the wood of the true cross in all Europe, kept only to be 
looked at. 


Flame is contagious. What speed it makes on the 
prairie! In Paul’s own lifetime these tongues of fire had 
crossed the Hellespont, kindled hearts in Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and even in Spain. Mountains have not 
hindered these flames, nor rivers been barriers to them, 
nor seas nor oceans balked them. 

They have defied barriers of time as of national bound- 
aries. Chrysostom, Augustine, Savonarola, Huss, Wyckliffe, 
Luther, Cranmer, Whitefield, Wesley, Finney, Beecher, Bush- 
nell—how on these and many score of others such tongues 
of fire have rested! How like a stream of fire, consum- 
ing the evil and enkindling the good with a noble warmth 
and illumination, has been the history of the Church! 

Divided tongues! Eloquence so distributed that every 
man has heard the message in a language he could under- 
stand. 


Language is an outward sign of an inward character. 
It would be interesting, and not impossible, to trace the 
different national characteristics in the different languages. 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, French, German, Anglo- 
Saxon—all these and all other tongues and dialects have 
their reason in some quality, some temperament, in the 
respective people who speak their diverse languages. The 
Frenchman and the German live near neighbors on oppo- 
site sides of an invisible boundary line. But the difference 
between them is as great as between the languages they 
speak. 

It is of no small importance that this burning message 
of the Gospel has been translated into every language. 
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But it is of more importance that it has been translated 
into every temperament and type of character. 

We are always inclined to insist that men shall hear this 
message in the language in which we were born. So the 
Italian thinks his luxuriant liturgy is indispensable ; and the 
Puritan is equally certain that his simplicity of worship is 
indispensable. But faith and hope and love burn alike in 
the words of Massillon and of Whitefield. Calvinist and 
Arminian each insists that the world shall hear the message 
in his dialect only; but God sends the flame of fire alike 
to the Calvinistic Whitefield and the Arminian Wesley. 


The true test of a teacher and a teaching is the Pente- 
costal test. If sin is not consumed, if enthusiasm is not 
enkindled, there is present only theology, not religion. 
But if men are set aglow with the fires of faith and hope 
and love, that fact gives to the teacher and the teaching, 
be they what they may, the Pentecostal witness. 


The Church needs to-day a living flame, not the ashes 
of a spent one; and divided flames—words from different 
prophets adequate to interpret the law and the love of 
God to men of different temperament and character. And 
‘“* wisdom is justified of all her children.” 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: July 11 
—What is the work (Acts xxvi., 15—18)? July 12—When 
to work (Matt. xxi., 28-32); July 13—The way to work 
(Eccl., xi., 1-6) ; July 14—Opportunities for work (Matt. ix., 
36-38) ; July 15 —Work made manifest (1 Cor. ili., 11-23) ; 
July 16—Great reward (Luke vi.,27—35); July 17—Topic. 
Work for the unsaved (1 Cor. ix., 19-27 ; Acts ii., 47). 

(Temperance meeting.) 


Religious News 


The Canadian General Assembly 


From a Special Correspondent 


The Supreme Court of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
which has been in session for ten days in the city of Montreal, 
consists of one-fourth of the number of ministers whose names 
are on the rolls of the several Presbyteries, together with an 
equal number of elders, chosen by the Presbyteries. 

Montreal is the city in which the union of the various branches 
of Presbyterianism in Canada was consummated in 1875. The 
progress of the Church since that date has been very marked. 
According to the last Dominion census, the Presbyterian popula- 
tion of Canadais 755,199. This territory has been divided, until 
now, into five synods—that of the Maritime Provinces on the 
Atlantic, including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Cape Breton; that of Montreal and Ottawa, cover- 
ing the territory from the eastern boundary of Quebec to a line 
running on the west between Ottawa and Kingston; that of 
Toronto and Kingston, and that of Hamilton and London, 
occupying the remaining portion of Ontario; and that of Mani- 
toba and the Northwest Territories, taking in all from the western 
part of Lake Superior to the Pacific Ocean. 

At the present Assembly legislation was effected the outcome 
of which will be the erection of a sixth Synod, to comprise the 
Presbytery of Calgary at the Rocky Mountains, and the three 
new Presbyteries of Kamloops, Westminster, and Vancouver 
Island. The new Synod will be known as the Synod of Columbia, 
the first meeting of which will be held in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Vancouver, in July of this year. 

By the first report presented to the General Assembly after 
the union of 1875, the gross income of the Church amounts to 
$982,672. Ten years later it was $1,558,218. The grand 
financial total for last year was a little over $2,067,000. The 
average contribution per family for stipend throughout’ the 
Church for last year was $9.14—an increase upon the year before 
of fourteen cents; the average contribution per communicant 
was $4.71. The average contribution per family for all con- 
gregational purposes was $18.87, and per communicant $9.73. 
The average contribution per family for the missionary schemes 
of the Church was $3.38, and per communicant $1.74. The 
year’s work has been of such a nature that the General Assem- 
bly, at one of the closing sederunts, expressed profound grati- 
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tude to God for the measure of prosperity granted by him to this 
branch of his Church. The progress has been marked by 
healthy energy and activity. . 

Principal Caven, the new Moderator, is at the head of Knox 
College, Toronto. On assuming the responsibility of the chair, 
he said that he was not conscious of any special aptitude for 
his official position ; but, all in all, he has made an excellent 
presiding officer. True, the work dragged now and then, and a 
number of the voluble brethren occasioned loss of time, but the 
Canadian Assembly has a reputation for dispatching business 
with a commendable degree of decorum and expedition. 

The foreign mission work of the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada has been a great incentive to Christian work in general. 
The Formosa Mission is among the most honored and _ prosper- 
ous of modern times. A Presbytery has already been estab- 
lished in the Chinese Province of Honau. The field in Central 
India has been marked by many ups and downs, but good work 
has been done. The New Hebrides and Trinidad send home 
word year by year that indicates the workings of grace in those 
Islands of the Sea, while the labors of our missionaries among 
the aborigines of the Northwest, and among the Chinese of 
British Columbia, are attended by many evidences of the Lord’s 
blessing. 

But perhaps the home mission work of the Canadian Church 
is that by which it is best known. The mission fields of New 
Brunswick and Quebec, of Algoma and Manitoba, of the North- 
west Territories and British Columbia, entail large expenditures 
of money, and speak of heroism and sacrifice in the men who 
aim to bring the Gospel to the people who are filling up the 
prairie and mountain districts, as well as to those who are living 
in the older and less favored portions of the Dominion. The 
College Missionary Societies constitute an important factor in 
the home missionary operations of the Canadian Church, and 
augmentation is always regarded here as a part of home 
missions. 

The augmentation scheme was instituted a few years ago 
with the view of securing to every minister in the Church a 
minimum stipend of $750 and a manse. After all the grants for 
the past year have been paid in full, there is left in the treasury 
for augmentation purposes the sum of $2,500. By help granted 
through the Augmentation Fund about two hundred congrega- 
tions have been enabled to reach the self-sustaining point during 
the past nine years. There are 147 congregations now on the 
augmentation list; 25 were added during the year, and 23 were 
removed from it. The expenditure of $150,000 for home mis- 
sionary purposes in 1891-2 means the Gospel message pro- 
claimed in many an ear that, without it, might, and doubtless 
would, be away from the sound of “ the old, old story of Jesus 
and his love.” 

The French evangelization scheme of the Church aims at 
spreading the Gospel in the Roman Catholic Province of Que- 
bec. The work is conducted through the agencies of colpor- 
teurs, mission schools, colleges, and preaching. It is proposed 
to start a paper soon, that the press may be added to the cata- 
logue of agencies. The Point aux’ Trembles School, and Co- 
ligny College in Ottawa, have had excellent reports to present to 
the Assembly this year. The former of these was attended 
during the last twelve months by 188 pupils, and the latter by 
114. The total number of laborers employed in 1891-2 was 79, 
and the financial receipts in support of the work gave a total of 
$56,514.23. 

The Church sent out five new missionaries to distant fields 
since last Assembly: one to India, two to China, one to the 
Chinese of the Pacific Coast, and one to Palestine. The mis- 
sion to the Jews is the newest of the Canadian foreign enter- 
prises. Dr. Webster, the first missionary, was called by the 
Foreign Mission Committee while practicing his medical pro- 
fession in the Dansville Sanitarium, New York. He and the 
Church he represents understand that the people to whom he 
goes are reputed to be the least accessible of any people to the 
religion of Jesus of Nazareth, but the work is undertaken in 
faith, and future days will tell the results. 

Two pleasant breaks in the work of the Assembly this year 
were made by the introduction of a deputation from the Con- 
gregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, and by the appear- 
ance and address of a deputy from the Church of Scotland. 
The Congregational Union was held in Montreal during a por- 
tion of the time taken up by the General Assembly, and the two 
bodies took occasion to express their good feelings toward each 
other by messages of fraternal greetings conveyed by persons 
duly appointed to the work. The Union deputation was com- 
posed of three who, from the Assembly platform, did their ser- 
vice fluently, heartily, and acceptably. Dr. Grey, of Scotland, 
made a fine impression upon the Assembly. According to his 
declarations in Crescent Street Church, the other day, he pur- 
poses to utilize the lessons learned in Canada up to date with a 
view to a warm advocacy of union among the branches of 
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divided Presbyterianism in the land of John Knox. The next 
Canadian Assembly will be held in the city of Brantford, in 


June, 1893. A. H. S. 


Connecticut Congregationalists 


The combined annual meetings of the General Association of 
Congregational Ministers of Connecticut (embracing clergymen 
only) and of the General Conference of Congregational Churches 
(in which both lay and clerical delegates sit) were held in Nor- 
walk last week. It was the 183d annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, which met on Tuesday (21st) and Wednesday forenoon ; 
and the twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Conference, which 
was Called to order on Wednesday afternoon (22d) and dissolved 
Thursday night. The Association listened to an address from 
its retiring Moderator, Dr. Llewellyn Pratt, on the need of 
the training of children and youth on the part of the Church, 
witha view to their entering the Christian ministry; and to 
a concio ad clerum by Dr.E. P. Parker on the “ Gospel of 
the Kingdom,” in which he presented the broad view of the 
Kingdom of God, as comprehending every agency directed to 
the ennoblement, enrichment, and purification cf human life on 
earth, and every person who is laboring for such an object. 
Professor E. L. Curtiss, the new Professor of Hebrew in 
Yale Seminary, read an elaborate paper on the “ Higher 
Criticism.” Though unable to follow the lead of Cheyne 
and the Continental critics to their extreme length, Professor 
Curtiss yet accepts heartily and declared plainly the more 
moderate results of modern Biblical investigation. The com- 
posite nature of the Pentateuch, of the Book of Isaiah, and 
of Zechariah; the anonymous authorship of Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon, and the late origin of the Book of Daniel, 
were among those he mentioned; and his paper described and 
illustrated the methods of literary criticism by which these and 
similar results had been reached. The sixteenth century, in the 
person of the Rev. Dr. Burr (author of “ Ecce Ceelum ”), uttered 
its voice of pain and protest against such views. With much 
vehemence of gesture and some excess of language, the ven- 
erable doctor inveighed against the higher criticism, plainly 
 intimating that in his opinion it had its origin in Sheol; at any 
rate, it was out of place in the Christian pulpit and in Yale 
Seminary. A few years ago Dr. Burr would have found much 
sympathy ; but the world moves, and the Association was rather 
disposed to smile at his protest, while it gave its sympathy 
largely to Dr. Parker, who made a rejoinder, and bade 
Professor Curtiss godspeed. The Association also discussed 
the subject of “ Woman in the Church,” with the result of 
showing that, as compared with man, woman was in the 
Church in the ratio of two to one; but without the result of 
showing how the ratio is to be equalized. Another discussion 
on “ Pastoral Visitation” disclosed a powerful drift of opinion 
towards a firm belief in the vital necessity of this species of 
labor, although some of the brethren felt that they could preach 
better than they could visit. On the whole, the meeting of the 
Association was a most excellent one. 

The attention of the General Conference is always more or 
less occupied with business. This year, however, several very 
interesting papers were presented. The Hon. H. C. Robinson, 
of Hartford, read a paper on the question “ What Shall We Do 
with the First Day of the Week?” in which he treated the 
Sabbath question in such a broadly humanitarian, though most 
profoundly Christian, way as at once and completely to com- 
mand the entire and sympathetic approval of his auditors. And 
the Hon. C. E. Mitchell read a paper, on how we can awaken 
among Christians a keener sense of political duty, which 
was a moral tonic. The earnestly expressed desire of the 
Conference that both the papers should be published in 
such periodicals as will insure for them wide circula- 
tion will, it is hoped, be speedily realized. The Conference 
spent considerable time in discussing the Sunday-school work 
of the churches, with which, in its present condition, much dis- 
Satisfaction is felt. A special committee has the subject in 
charge for further investigation and report next year. A report 
on the condition of prayer-meetings was, on the whole, encourag- 
ing. Only a little more than half the churches of the State had 
furnished statistical matter for this report; but of the members 
of those churches, on an average twenty-four per cent. were 
regular attendants, and as many more occasional attendants, at 
the mid-week service. Possibly replies from the other churches 
would reduce the average. Among the items of ecclesiastical 


business, the relation of the American Board to the churches 
came up again, being suggested by communications from the 
Associations of New Jersey and Massachusetts, in both of which 
action has recently been taken in favor of making the Board 
representative of the churches. 


But the Connecticut Conference 
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acted favorably on this matter in 1888, so that at this time it 
was only necessary to adopt a minute reciting and reaffirming 
its previous course. A noticeable and novel feature of the 
Conference was the session of Thursday evening, with which 
the meetings closed. The general theme announced was, 
“ Signs of Victory for Christ’s Kingdom from Different Points of 
View.” Representatives of five different churches were invited 
to speak, and did so—Congregational, Episcopal, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian, and Methodist. It was quite an object-lesson of 
Christian and practical unity, and an occasion of much satisfac- 
tion to all. Some of the Committee of Arrangements would 
gladly have invited a clergyman of the Unitarian or Universalist 
Church to speak for the “liberal wing,” but the matter was not 
pressed, as a discussion would have been precipitated. Yet the 
time is coming for such a widening of the platform of Christian 
fraternity. As a whole, the meetings were good and greatly 
P 


enjoyed. 


Canadian Congregational Union 


About one hundred ministers and delegates assembled in 
Montreal on the 8th, for the six days’ session of the thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the Union. Emmanuel Church was made 
headquarters, and the sister churches vied with her in extending 
manifold hospitality to the visitors. 

The routine business of the Union was, as much routine business 
must be, inevitable, and inevitably dull. A thoughtful paper by 
the Rev. J. Burton, of Toronto, on Social Reform, and the address 
from the chair both deserve close attention. They show that 
even in this smaller Congregationalism of the North, where the 
old Scotch dogmatic spirit still lingers and the leaven of new 
ideas is said to work but slowly, the greater problems of our 
modern religious life are not wholly overlooked. Mr. Burton’s 
paper had its fitting office in insisting once more that the 
Church, whose early vigor was so greatly that of social amel- 
ioration, shows signs of awakening from her dogmatic slumber 
and turning anew to her first high calling. As the brotherhood 
of Christ enrolled for the service of men, she may again be the 
united vanguard of God against the ignorance and misery and 
wrong of the world. In the zeal of that fuller life she may 
forget to fret herself over those formal questions of belief which 
at present so greatly hold her back from her divine mission of 
reconciliation. 

The Chairman, the Rev. A. F. McGregor, B.A., chose as his 
theme “ Some of the Agencies which Contribute to the Spread 
of True Religion.” The home, the Sunday-school, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the church, the individual, were each set in 
the high light of what they might be as means for the creating 
and fostering of Christian life, whereby men shall be true sons 
in the family of God, and proclaim the sole sovereignty of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the equal brotherhood of all Christians. 
In the conclusion of his finely spiritual and suggestive address 
he did not fail to remind his brethren that the unity of believers 
lies not in the disappearance of denominations or the abridg- 
ment of confessions, but in one common experience of the great 
facts of Christian life. With respect to many questions as to 
the interpretation of these facts, let each hold his own opinion, 
avoiding the downright bigotry of making that opinion the 
measure of Christian belief and the center of Christian union. 
Remembering that God has blessed all forms of church com- 
munion, let us lift up our voices against the moral heresy of 
imagining that the manifold Christ is represented by only one 
form, and not rather by the universal family, founded on the 
spirit of love. 

It is not unworthy of note that these, the two most important 
papers of the meetings, should have so firmly taken and main- 
tained this attitude. 

The session on Monday was the session of a remnant, so that 
the meetings practieally ended on Sunday evening. In the 
morning the Rev. B. B. Williams, of Guelph, preached his 
annual sermon ; while at night Dr. Wild, of Toronto, drew a 
crowded audience to hear him. A united communion service 
closed the day. * 
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A Significant Suggestion 
By M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


It seems in some quarters to be considered a sign of an un- 
friendly spirit if any criticism is made upon our home mission- 
ary methods, or any suggestion offered as to the needless 
multiplication of churches. Now comes a frank, fearless report 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly through Dr. C. L. 
Thompson, of New York, on this same subject. The condition 
of things cannot be much worse, if any, in the Presbyterian 
Church than in our own denomination, and yet the Committee on 
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the Co-operation of Churches reports, in connection with the 
former, a need of investigation “looking to steps by which the 
state of affairs, so wasteful of men and money and so dishonor- 
ing to the Spirit of Christ and his Gospel, shall be changed.” 
Four Synods were taken as the basis of the report—one in an 
Eastern State, one in the central West, and two beyond the 
Mississippi River; and the facts gleaned from this wide area, it 
was Claimed, justified action onthe part of the Assembly. There 
was no mincing of terms, but “ excessive multiplication of feeble 
churches, the continuance for many years of churches that give 
no sign of achieving self-support, and the unseemly rivalry of 
allied denominations in the same mission field,” called for “ the 
earnest consideration and combined action of all churches who 
have supreme love for the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ 
and its establishment in the earth.” 

It is not a fair nor a satisfactory answer to say we are not 
open, as a denomination, to like criticism. Denominationalism 
in the Western field has long been confessedly the bane of mis- 
sionary work. Facts reported from Maine on the one side, and 
South Dakota on the other, are sufficient to make inquiry and 
reform imperative upon us. The appeal for an “ interdenomi- 
national committee ” to recommend remedial measures; the sug- 
gestions emanating from the “ Layman’s Congress ” towards 
securing both greater economy and efficiency in home mission- 
ary effort, show the trend of thought among observing Christian 
men. 

Even if more care has been taken of late in planting churches, 
still the complaint is general that communities all through the 
West are over-supplied with religious organizations, and feeble- 
ness, unholy competitions, and waste of money are the re- 
sultants. Certainly there is growing up a desire for unity of 
spirit and effort among different bodies of Christians in place of 
the antagonisms and divisions which now exist. The report to 
which we have referred should be heeded by all the Christian 
bodies heretofore pushing their church extension schemes with 
so little regard to the rules of denominational comity, to the real 
religious needs of the field, or the complications engendered by 
migration and the altered complexion of communities. It sug- 
gests “ that the matter be called to the particular attention of the 
executive officers of our Board of Home Missions, that they be 
advised to invite conference with other similar boards at such 
time and place as may seem best.” Thetime is ripe for some broad 
co-operative movement on the part of our evangelical denom- 
inations, looking toward a wiser and less wasteful evangelism. 
Already the matter has taken shape in Maine, and the platform 
of principles formulated should commend itself to the approval 
of all home missionary committees or societies, and where adopted 
would change the church competitive into the church co-opera- 
tive. With the President of Colby University, we believe that 
“we have no right to maintain denominational separateness 
when it obstructs the cause of righteousness.” 

Our English brethren are proposing to consider the same 
question at the Manchester Conference to be held next autumn. 
At the Home Missionary meeting last May in London the prob- 
lem of rural Congregationalism was freely discussed. That 
something was profoundly wrong in the existing condition of 
things was freely admitted. Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Methodists are united in regarding the villages as the weak points 
of their position. The first thing to be done is to deal with the 
Nonconformist divisions, and to form, where possible, one strong 
free church in a village out of the half-dozen which now strug- 
gle on in weakness and rivalry. The question certainly is up 
now for candid discussion and wise and prompt adjustment, and 
the least we can do is to consider the proposal of our Presbyte- 
rian brethren for conference, and have a full and frank investi- 
gation as to the facts in the case ; and out of this will come some 
practical suggestions likely to improve the home missionary out- 


look. 


Church Gleanings 


—The new building of the Middle Dutch Reformed Church 
of this city (Rev. Dr. T. W. Chambers, pastor) was last Sunday 
dedicated with appropriate services. 

—London “Truth” tells a story of a clergyman who, pro- 
voked beyond restraint by the coughing in his church, stopped 
abruptly in his discourse and blurted out: “ This is either the 
most diseased or the most impertinent congregation I ever 
preached to.” 

—Christ Congregational Church was organized at Mount Hope, 
New York City, Monday evening, June 13, with a member- 
ship of about twenty. On the following Wednesday evening 
trustees were elected, according to the law of the State, and the 
church became a corporate body. Work has been carried on 


since September, 1889, by the Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils, the acting 
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pastor. A neat church edifice (private property) in which the 
congregation has regularly worshiped is offered at a moderate 
figure by the owner, who also offers the church the gift of the 
valuable property on which the edifice stands; and it is expected 
that action will be taken by the corporation to secure their 
church-home to themselves, in this rapidly growing and beau- 
tiful suburb of the city. 

—Says the Manchester (Conn.) “Herald:” “ The Center 
Church Committee is going to set aside one of the horse-sheds 
as a bicycle-shed. Not afew persons who attend the Sunday 
and week night meetings ride to and from the church on 
bicycles. Now they have to leave their bicycles outside, where 
the small boys tamper with them, and where, in case of a sud- 
den shower, the machine would be injured by the wet. The 
shed will be inclosed and conveniently arranged for the storage 
of bicycles. So far as we can learn, the Center Church is the 
first in the country to provide a bicycle-shed.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, the Rev. Dr. B. F. De Costa, of the Church of St. John 
the Divine, and the Rev. Henry Wilson, formerly Dr. Rainsford’s 
assistant at St. George’s Church, as well as Mrs. Abbott and 
Mrs. Briggs, and others, have enrolled themselves in the Aux- 
iliary League of the Salvation Army. This Auxiliary is made 
up of persons who approve the active philanthropic work of the 
Army, and who wish to aid it in raising the fallen and helping 
the unfortunate. The members enroll their names on a state- 
ment which distinctly affirms that they do not necessarily in- 
dorse or approve all the methods of the Army. The officer in 
charge of the League is Miss Edith Marshall, a young English- 
woman. The members of the Auxiliary League pay a yearly 
fee of $5 a week to benefit the active work of the Army. 

—The Presbytery of Cincinnati last week heard read the in- 
dictments presented against Professor H. P. Smith, of Lane 
Seminary, by the special committee, under Dr. Leonard, appointed 
for the purpose. The report declared that, while the Church 
desired peace, war had been forced upon it by Professor Smith 
and others who were seeking to undermine the authority of the 
Scriptures while holding chairs of theology in the seminaries. 
It concludes that he is contradicting the Presbyterian faith, 
has wrong ideas of the ordination vows of professors of theology ; 
that he is causing pain and alarm in the Church, and that he 
has clearly no intention of receding from his views. The report 
finally recommends the formal trial of Professor Smith for 
heresy. Professor Morris, of Lane Seminary, immediately 
sprang to his feet and gave notice that he should fight the report, 
especially the ban against the Seminary, as it reflects upon 
the entire Faculty of the Seminary. Owing to Professor Smith's 
absence in Europe, the trial was postponed until September. 
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Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 

—Henry Hyde has withdrawn his resignation as pastor of the Second Church 
of Greenfield, Mass. 

—E. S. Parsons declines his call to Jackson, Mich. 

—F. W. Oakes, of Jeffersonville, Vt., declines a call to Leadville, Colo. 

—M. W. Williams, of the Andover Seminary, accepts a call to Mitchell, 
Minn. 

—W. P. Hutchinson, of Somerville, Mass., has received a call to North 
Abington. 

—F. E. Dewhurst accepts a call to Plymouth Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—D. W. Mitchell was instatled as pastor of the church in Franklin, Neb., on 
June 7. 

—J. H. Selden has become pastor of the First Church in Elgin, LIL 

—J. A. Ross was on June 14 installed as pastor of the church in Hampton, 
N. H. 

—E,. L. Ayer accepts a call to Clio, Mich. 

—T. A. Mills has resigned the pastorate of Plymouth Church, Providence, 
R. 1., and has received a call from Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—A. W. Gervie, of the Yale Seminary, accepts a call to West Torrington, 


Conn. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—Edwin Firley, of Union Seminary, has receiveda call from the church in 
Roseland, N. J. 

—Winthrop Gates, of Newark, N. J., has received a call from Eddington, Pa. 

—W. P. Craig was installed as pastor of the church in Pomona, Cal. on 
May 24. 

—T.5. Park has resigned the pastorate of the church in Winchester, O. 

—E. L. Mapes, pastor of the church in Carlisle, Pa., died suddenly on June 


22, at the age of forty-five. | 
OTHER CHURCHES 


—J. W. Mendenhall, for many years editor of the “* Methodist Review,” 
died in Chicago, LIL, on June 18. 

~—M. H. Mills accepts the rectorship of St. David’s Church (P.E.), Scranton, 
Pa. 
—A. L. Williams has resigned the rectorship ot St. Paul’s Church (P.-E.), 
Highlands, Colo., and accepts that of Christ Church, Woodlawn Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—C. M. Pullen accepts the rectorship of Christ Church (P. E.), Austin, Minn. 

—A. L. Beanblossom, of the Christian Biblical Institute, Standfordville, 
N. Y., accepts a call to the Christian church of Assonet, Mass. 

—Henry W. McCrone, of the Christian Biblical Institute, accepts a call to the 
Christian church of Portsmouth, R. I. 
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Books and Authors 


The Platform ' 


The American reader noticing the title of this work will 
get a wholly incorrect idea of its contents unless he is 
familiar with the English use of the word platform. In 
England it does not mean a party creed, the result of a 
discussion of principles, a statement of issues ; it is simply 
public opinion voiced, not in the press, but from the hus- 
tings, the platform. To use Mr. Jephson’s own definition, 
the platform is all spoken expression of public opinion out- 
side Parliament, excepting only that of the pulpit and courts 
of justice. Thus these two handsome volumes, got up in 
the style of Mr. Bryce’s “‘ American Commonwealth ” and 
of Sir Charles Dilke’s “ Problems of Greater Britain,” are 
in reality a history of freedom of speech in England and 
its influence as a factor in political and constitutional his- 
tory. The importance of the work no student of history 
will for a moment doubt, and he will welcome it as supple- 
mental to much of the history as now written. It admits 
us into the penetralia of public thought, and shows us what 
state papers and Parliamentary proceedings do not show, the 
growing importance of public sentiment in determining the 
action of government. Therefore Mr. Jephson’s work con- 
cerns the history and science of government as well; it 
makes clear that fundamental principle in the rise of insti- 
tutions, that such institutions have not sprung ready formed 
from the mind of man, but have been gradually called into 
being because of the demands and needs of political, social, 
and religious life. ‘The voice of the platform in England 
has been heard less than one hundred and fifty years, yet 
its influence in some respects transcends at the present 
time that of Parliament itself; and its opinion is listened 
to with anxiety and respect by every Government leader on 
the eve of an important measure. 

The work of the platform has been the grafting of a 
system of democratic government on the old constitution, 
whether parliamentary, monarchical, or imperial. Inas- 
much as such an attempt has been foreign to our history, 
and inasmuch as freedom of speech in this country has 
taken the form of freedom of the press—because it is only 
at Presidential elections that anything at all like the Eng- 
lish platform is to be here seen—it is not easy for us to 
appreciate the difficulties of this seventy years’ struggle, 
not only for England, but for the Continent as well. In 
England it has been free speech struggling for recog- 
nition with a selfish, illiberal Parliament, based on no just 
system of representation; on the Continent it has been 
free speech conquered again and again by privilege, legit- 
imism, absolutism, and paternal government, only to rise 
victorious after all, though successful to a degree which 
would satisfy no Englishman, much less an American. 
There is some justice, therefore, in Mr. Jephson’s desire to 
call the attention of the rulers and people, not only of 
England, but also of the Continent, to this attempt to solve 
the great problem of popular government, which has in 
recent times come into such commanding prominence. 

The exact period when the platform became a political 
institution cannot be fixed. Although it must have existed 
as a moral influence during the strenuous times of the 
great Civil War, the Commonwealth, and the English Rev- 
olution, yet as a factor in government it was not heard of 
before the time of the Georges. It would appear to have 
received its first impetus from the famous Wesley and 
Whitefield revival, which Mr. Lecky has so graphically 
described in his earlier volumes. The gathering of great 
masses of people, the formation of societies and organiza- 
tions, furnished the framework upon which was to be built 
the platform. But its growth wasslow. Limiting itself to 
the presentation of petitions and addresses, it found 
little opportunity for exercise, owing to the absence 
of frequent Parliamentary elections, for Parliament be- 
fore the Reform Bill generally sat out its seven years. 
Nevertheless, the changed conditions of constitutional 
life were forcing it gradually though steadily into a posi- 


1 The Platform: Its Rise and Progress. By Henry Jephson. In2 Vols. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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tion of prominence. The platform was beginning to be a 
needed political factor when, as under George IIL., Par- 
liament ceased to be acheck upon the Crown. The first 
historical appearance of the platform was in the Wilkes 
struggle of 1768, in which, after a defeat and a six years’ 
contest, it came out the victor. From this time down to 
1825 the platform struggled for existence. Its first great 
representative was Edmund Burke, its final definitive victory 
the expiration of the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act, 
which marked the first legal recognition of the platform. 
From this time (1825) to the present the platform has 
been free to continue its career unimpeded, thrown on its 
own recognizance to work out its own destiny. From this 
time its history has been one of brilliant success, of vast 
achievement, of successful struggle for the rights of free 
speech, public meetings, and self-government. 

To the student of political history there is much in these 
volumes that is already well known, much that has been 
always taken for granted. But there is more that is so 
graphically presented, with so much true appreciation of 
the power of the platform, as to throw a flood of light upon 
many well-known political movements. We see the cur- 
rents of popular feeling and influence and the hidden 
causes which often spurred men and parties in that direc- 
tion of political reform in which England has so steadily 
moved since the opening of the century. We see that the 
great struggle for better representation before 1832 was 
fought quite as much out of Parliament as in it; we see 
the part of the platform in the emancipation agitation, the 
Chartist movement, the Anti-Corn Law struggle, the Re- 
form Bill of 1867, the excitement caused by the Bulgarian 
atrocities, and in all questions of election and reform since 
that time. We learn that what the press has been to 
political history in the United States, that has the platform 
been to political history in England. We therefore do not 
hesitate to say that in this field no book of greater impor- 
tance has been published in the last twelvemonth. 

Mr. Jephson, though thoroughly familiar with the polit- 
ical events of the last two centuries, shows the want of a 
historical training. He has no interest in that out of 
which the platform grew, what he calls “venerable 
antiquity.” There is, therefore, no perspective in the 
work, This is not a very serious difficulty, consider- 
ing the manner in which the book is made up. There is 
an enormous amount of material not very satisfactorily 
digested. We must credit Mr. Jephson with good discrim- 
ination in what he has selected; his extracts are always 
relevant, but they are long and often tiresome. ‘The pages 
are filled with quotations and accounts from speeches, 
newspaper reports, parliamentary debates, state trials, 
pamphlets, and biographies, and therefore, instead of a 
compact, readable work of four or five hundred pages, 
which might have resulted from a more judicious pruning, 
a cautious process of generalizing, an avoidance of much 
that is tautological, we have a sum total of nearly a thou- 
sand pages. This to the general reader is formidable, 
though more welcome to the scholar, as the writer has pro- 
vided an excellent index. 

Again, Mr. Jephson is inclined to underrate the work 
done by others in this field. One cannvt read Lecky, 
Walpole, Molesworth, or Martineau without feeling the 
importance of that influence which is contained in the 
phrase “the platform.” -Such historians recognize it, 
speak of it, lay stress upon it. But it is true that no one 
has before written upon it as an independent subject. 
This‘is the first history of an influence which, lying behind 
Parliamentary action, behind the action of particular Gov- 
ernments, has often shaped, more than historians have been 
aware, the opinions and views of members and ministers. 
For, thus striking down deep into the vital forces of the 
political life of a nation, Mr. Jephson has created a new 
subject for investigation, and has pointed out the way lead- 
ing thereto; and for this we gladly recognize our indebt- 


edness to him. 


—A large-paper edition of the novels of E. P. Roe will be 
issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. It will be sold by subscription only. 
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Cardinal Manning’ 


The biography of Cardinal Manning, in the same style 
as the similar monograph on Cardinal Newman by Richard 
H. Hutton, suggests a comparison of these two great prel- 
ates, whose influence on English thought and life has been 
so marked. Both were originally Protestant divines ; both 
left the Anglican for the Roman communion; both in so 
doing apparently turned their back upon certain prefer- 
ment, but in fact received offices in the new Church higher 
in honor, if not larger in influence, than it was in the power 
of the English Church to confer upon them; both were 
subjected to misconstruction, misrepresentation, and abuse ; 
and both, by their lives overcoming prejudice and passion, 
died honored at home and abroad, alike in the Church 
which they had left and in that to which they had trans- 
ferred their allegiance. Both were driven from the Church 
of their nativity by the very liberty which it conferred upon 
them—because liberty involves responsibilities which they 
shunned—and both were attracted to the Church in which 
they became naturalized, by her despotic authority, because 
despotism relieves from responsibility and affords the rest- 
less soul acertain kind of peace. One was a thinker, a 
philosopher, a poet, and a preacher ; the other was a man of 
action, a statesman, in some sense a politician. Both had 
a mystic’s faith in God, and both alike little or no faith in 
man, 

In this, as we have heretofore pointed out, lies the 
radical religious difference between the Romanist and the 
Protestant. ‘The philosophy of Rome, like the philosophy 
of Carlyle and Ruskin, is one of “hero worship.” It 
demands from the vast majority of men one virtue—obedi- 
ence; it regards them as children, for whom questions of 
doctrine and duty must be determined by an infallible 
Church ; it relieves them of the responsibility, and at the 
same time and by the same process denies to them the 
liberty, of life. ‘To those who can believe in the claim of 
the Roman Catholic Church it is a delightful refuge. To 
that large class of men who like, on the one hand, to be 
taken care of by their superiors, and, on the other, to take 
care of their inferiors, the Roman Catholic Church affords 
attractions which no Protestant Church can rival, whatever 
its liturgy or its organization. 

When in the “Gorham Case” the ecclesiastical courts 
of England decided that a priest of the Church of England 
was at liberty to disbelieve and deny the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration, Mr. Manning, the then Archdeacon of 
Chichester, left that Church for the Church of Rome. It 
was liberty which drove him from the Protestant field into 
the Roman fold. ‘“ Inasmuch as faith,” he said, “is one, 
and rests upon one principle of authority, the conscious, 
deliberate, and willful abandonmeut of the essential mean- 
ing of an article of the creed destroys the divine founda- 
tion upon which alone the entire faith is founded by the 
Church.” It is not necessary to quote from Cardinal New- 
man to show how fully he was in agreement both with 
this conception of faith as equivalent to belief in dogma, 
and with this notion of the foundation of faith as in an 
ecclesiastical authority. ‘There are a great many Protest- 
ants who imagine that the Roman Catholic Church acquires 
its ascendency, over the minds at least of eminent, intel- 
ligent, and saintly men, in spite of its authority. On the 
contrary, it is by that authority it gains its ascendency, as 
the experiences of both Newman and Manning abundantly 
demonstrate. Entering the Roman Catholic Church, Car- 
dinal Manning became at once an extreme Churchman. 
He was an ardent advocate of the doctrine of papal infalli- 
bility, and a personal friend of the Pope, Pius IX. He 
submitted with a kind of delight to the absolute authority 
of his superiors, and he exercised with a consistent delight 
a similar absolute authority over his subordinates. He 
insisted on the decree, enacted, if we understand Mr. 
Hutton aright, by his own Provincial Synod, that a priest 
attending the theater should be thereby 7/s0 facto sus- 
pended, and could be restored only by his bishop. He 
transferred his clergy from one parish to another with the 


1 Cardinal \lanning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 
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same military absolutism exercised in the administration 
of the Salvation Army—an absolutism not before known 
in the Roman Catholic. Church in England, subse- 
quent to the Reformation. Indeed, we suspect that the 
military organization of the Salvation Army, quite as 
much as its spiritual and philanthropic work, won for it 
the sympathies of the Cardinal. But his despotism was 
always unseifish ; of self-seeking «ve can discover in his 
life no indication. He used his power over the people for 
the good of the people ; was the friend of the poor; fought 
their battles and represented their cause, in season and 
out of season. In his sympathies with the poorer classes 
he was a Socialist; in his notions of the authority of the 
few and the duty of submission of the many he was the 
reverse of a Socialist. 

Space does not allow us here to trace the story of his 
life, with its failures and successes; nor to enter upon the 
argument which Mr. Hutton employs to reconcile the 
Cardinal’s ultramontane principles with liberty and loyalty 
to civic authority. In our judgment, no answer has ever 
been made to Mr. Gladstone’s famous pamphlet on Vati- 
canism ; and no success has attended the often repeated 
attempt to draw a sharp line between moral and political 
duties, for the purpose of relieving Ultramontanism of the 
odium which attaches to it. Any system which demands 
absolute and unquestioning submission to a foreign prince, 
be he ecclesiastical or political, is always liable to involve 
a conflict of authority between the foreign and the domes- 
tic allegiance, and the doctrine of papal infallibility can be 
reconciled with civic loyalty only by that beautiful incon- 
sistency which, if it be not one of the virtues, is all events 
one of the safeguards, of humanity. 
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Yale’s Political Science Quarterly 


Yale University has followed the example of Columbia and 
Harvard by establishing a quarterly journal of history and polit- 
ical science. The first number of the ‘‘ Yale Reyiew” begins 
with a department of editorial comment upon current economic 
events. The idea of this department is excellent, for it is well 
worth while to have the consensus of opinion of a university fac- 
ulty upon such topics, as a supplement and corrective to the in- 
vestigations of specialists. The editorial comments in the first 
number of the “ Yale Review” reach a fairly high standard, if 
we except that upon “ International Almsgiving.” This particu- 
lar editorial has the spirit of Professor Sumner’s “ What Social 
Classes Owe to Each Other,” without its intellectual acumen or 
sense of humor. It is a grave rebuke to the people of the 
United States who have sent contributions to the relief of the 
sufferers from the famine in Russia. These are reprimanded 
for encouraging the improvidence of the Russian Government 
and people by helping them in their need, and are also told in 
all seriousness to consider how they are strengthening the hands 
of the Russian Government, and (in view of the tendency toward 
a war between Russia and Germany) are contributing “to the 
wrong side of the fight between barbarism and civilization.” 
That the cause of barbarism is advanced by an expression of 
good will from one quarter of the globe to another, that the 
power of despotism is strengthened when this expression comes 
solely from people living under republican institutions, that im- 
providence is encouraged by keeping people alive until it shall 
be possible for them to help themselves, are propositions that 
few people have time to discuss. 

The opening editorial upon the “ Probable Effects of the 
Existing Silver Law” will prove an enlightening one to those 
who have read only the anti-silver side of the current discussion. 
The editors of the “ Yale Review” are of the opinion that under 
the present law the silver dollar would keep the same value as 
the gold dollar until enough of them had been coined to replace 
all the gold now in the country, and this would require several 
years’ time. Even then the value of the silver dollar could not 
at once sink to the value of the bullion it contains (now 67 cents), 
for in that event the country would have only two-thirds of the 
circulating medium it required. A decline in the value of the 
silver dollar, therefore, would necessarily be a very slow and 
graduai process. This is a fine example of clear deductive 
reasoning from the much-taught proposition that the value of 
the currency depends upon its volume. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the proposition itself is open to doubt, and is repudiated 
by some of us who have seen the purchasing power of each 
dollar increase in spite of the “silver inflation” that has been 
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going on since 1878. We agree with theeditors of the “ Review” 
that the value of a silver dollar under the present law would 
not become less than ,the value of a gold dollar for years and 
years to come, but we attribute it chiefly to the fact that no 
individual can get one of these silver dollars without depositiog 
a gold dollar’s worth of silver for it. 

It is matural to judge the new magazine by its editorials. 
Not only does the character of the editorial work in the end 
determine the character of a periodical, but the editorials most 
clearly reveal its spirit, and its purpose, if it has any. Turning 
to the contributed articles, we find an excellent review of the 
“ German Tariff Policy, Past and Present,” by Henry Villard 
and Henry,W. Farnam; a very able and valuable study of 
“Legal Theories of Price Regulation,” by Arthur T. Hadley, 
and an interesting article on “ Labor Troubles between 1834 and 
1837,” by Evans Woolen. All of the contributed articles show 
a very high grade of scholarship. The limitations of the “ Yale 
Review ” are a lack of sympathy with the movements that have 
taken hold of the heart of the country, and a somewhat deaden- 
ing conservatism, which is likely to keep its editors from making 
any but the most timid departures from thé lines laid down by 
the classic economists. The creed will be that of Cobden and 
Mill, but the spirit, we fear, will be the exact opposite of that 
which animated both of these men, and made them the leaders 
of the English people in the struggle with vested interests and 
class privileges. We may expect the new magazine to be the 
critic of new ideas, not their exponent. 


* 


The death of Mr. Spurgeon was immediately followed by a 
host of biographies of him. Two of them now lie before us. 
Spurgeon, the Popular Preacher, by the author of the “ Life 
of General Gordon,” is written from the standing-point of an 
Englishman; it is chatty and bright. The illustrations which 
adorn the pages are admirable, and the narrative runs smoothly. 
(A. Lovell & Co., New York.) The other, by H. L. Wayland, 
put torth by the American Baptist Publication Society, and 
entitled Charles H. Spurgeon, His Life and Works, is a book 
of more literary excellence and of serious purpose. Chapters of 
this volume have been written by the Rev. Drs. Weston, T. H. 
Pattison, E. G. Robinson, Hatcher, and Thomas Armitage. It 
is a good book for young preachers and divinity students to 
read and inwardly digest. The reader will ponder upon the 
uses of the gospel of High Calvinism, and the psychologist will 
endeavor to analyze the nervous temperament of Mr. Spurgeon. 
Be they what they were, the man delivered God's message as he 
was able to receive it, and lifted many souls to a higher spiritual 
plane of thought and life. But we may be permitted to doubt 
if Mr. Spurgeon would have been in America the success he 
was in London. Of the two books, the former is the brighter, 
and the latter the more thoughtful. 


Posthumous publications often are the device of foes. Years 
ago Carlyle and his wife set themselves to write a novel, and 
some of it they did actually pen. The MS. they ought to have 
preserved in the way the author of “ My Wife's Deceased Sister ” 
laid away his second supreme story. The volume before us, 
The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle—a misleading title—con- 
tains, first of all, the story, “ Wotton Reinfred,” which has 
only a biographical interest. For Carlyle it had not sufficient 
interest to induce him to finish it. After the story comes a 
batch of letters, clever but ill-humored, called “ An Excursion 
(futile enough) to Paris.” The letters are readable, but a little 
out of date, and give no new light. The book is well made, and 
has a first-rate portrait of Carlyle. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 


Don Finnimonde. By Elizabeth Cavazza. The author of 
these well-told sketches of Calabrian life and character is an 
American lady, much of whose life has been spent in Italy. 
There she has made studies of peasant nature, and has caught 
wonderfully closely the homely humor and pathos of their talk 
and lives. Realism as to local color and idealism as to themes 
make an excellent combination for a writer of fiction, and this 
combination is here constantly exemplified. The last story in 
the book, “ Princess Humming-Bird,” is in quite a different 
vein from the others, sketching wittily and cleverly an “ inter- 
national episode” involved in the entrance into Italian aristo- 
cratic society of an American girl. The whole book has a 


pungent originality, very grateful to the jaded reader of com- 
monplace romance. 


The third volume of the late Professor Freeman's History of 
Sicily (Macmillan & Co., New York) deals with the Athenian and 
Carthaginian invasions, and through more than seven hundred 
pages treats the matter exhaustively. The larger space is given, 
as is right, to the Athenian strife with Syracuse, and, by reason of 
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its careful and critical scholarship, becomes an indispensable 
companion to the study of Thucydides. The appendices hold a 
Store of minute criticism of Greek literature bearing upon the 
subject. Four well-considered maps help us to a proper under- 
standing of the text. In our opinion this volume confirms the 
title to chieftainship among modern historians which has already 
been granted almost without question to Professor Freeman. 


The late Zar/ of Derby was a man not without rich talents, 
but his lack of self-control, his undisciplined temper and want of 
tact, spoiled his career. His high rank and extreme Toryism 
made his way into the Ministry inevitable; nevertheless, as a 
statesman his policy was uniformly defeated. His biography 
has been written somewhat ineffectively for ““ The Queen's Prime 
Ministers Series” by George Saintsbury. The author takes a 
Tory point of view, but he is not in close sympathy with his sub- 
ject. In fact, Mr. Saintsbury is, for one thing, a /7##érateur, not 
a biographer, and, for another, he produces too many books ina 
short period to do them well. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


There is no treatise upon the subject so generally satisfactory 
as A History of Water-Color Painting in England, by Gil- 
bert R. Redgrave. (Art Text-books, edited by. E. J. Poynter, 
R.A. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Mr. Redgrave 
comes of a family of historians of art; with abundance of 
material, mioute technical knowledge and discernment, and facil- 
ity of expression, he has produced a complete and compendious 
handbook upon the history and biography of water-color draw- 
ing in England from its beginning to the present day. 


Literary Notes 


—* Saracinesca,” one of the very best of Marion Crawford's 
novels, has been added to the popular edition of these novels 
published by Macmillan & Co. 

—The edition of Fielding’s “ Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,”’ 
edited by Austin Dobson, which Macmillan & Co. will soon have 
ready, is limited to five hundred copies. 

—Since attention was called to the neglected grave of Gold- 
smith, in one of the courts of the Inner Temple in London, the 
lettering has been recut, but the place still suffers for lack of a 
rail to protect it from heedless feet. 

—German papers state that Baron Embden has authorized 
the publication of all of Heinrich Heine’s letters that are still 
preserved by the family and not yet published. These letters 
are addressed to the poet’s mother and to his sister Charlotte, 
and are said to “ give the first true picture of his character.” 

—The library of R. F. Cooke, who was long a partner of John 
Murray, the great publisher, is to be sold in London in a few 
weeks, and contains many curious literary relics of great inter- 
est, including a number of Byron’s proof-sheets and revises, and 
the original manuscript of several stanzas of the second canto of 
‘Childe Harold.” There are some manuscripts of Sir Walter 
Scott, including two reviews which he wrote for the “ Quarterly.” 

—Mr. R. H. Stoddard says, in the “ Mail and Express:” 
“ About the funniest thing that that very funny institution, the 
English Browning Society, has ever indulged in was a recent 
debate at University College on ‘ Browning and Walt Wnhit- 
man,’ a justaxposition of names which reminds one of the stanza 
in ‘Don Juan’ in which the Russian general, in announcing the 
fall of Ismail, thanked God and the Empress, the reflection of 
the poet being, ‘ Powers eternal such names mingled |” 


Books Received 


DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., BOSTON 
De Meissner, Madame. A Tcherkesse Prince. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE, PA. 
Price, Lisbeth D. Nurses and Nursing. $1.25. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 


Literary Landmarks of London. $1.73 


Hutton, Laurence. 
Madcap Violet. 90 cts. 


Black, William. 


Heard, John, Jr. Charge for France, and Other Stories. _5o cts. 
Campbell, Douglas. Tne Puritanin Holland, England, and America. $5. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Dolbear, A. E. Matter, Ether, and Motion. $1 73- 
D. LOTHROP CO., NEW YORK 


Ambrosi, Marietta. Italian Child-Life. 75 cts. 

Cummings, Elizabeth. Miss Matilda Archambeau Van Dorn. 

Thomas, Reuen. Leaders of Thought in the Modern Church. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 


Life and Letters of Charles Samuel Keene. $38. 


75 cts. 


Layard, George Somes. 


Grindon, Leo H. Lancashire. $2. 
Jowett, B. The Dialogues of Plato. 5 Vols. $20. 
C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 


Direct Legislation by the People. 75 cts. 

G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, NEW YORK 

Edited by Leighton and Mornay Williams. 
Anthony Melgrave. $1.50. 
Cobb, Augustus G. Earth-Burial and Cremation. $1. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited by the Duc de Broglie. 

lated by Mrs. Angus Hall. Vol V. $2.50. 
RIVERSIDE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE 

French, Clara. The Dramatic Action and Motive of * King John.” 


Cree, Nathan. 


Serampore Letters. $1.50. 


M’Caleb, Thomas. 
Trans- 
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Outlook in Education 


The final report of President Adams, of 
Cornell University, is a dignified and able 
document. During the seven years of his 
administration both the growth and the 
development of the University have been 
very great. The number of students has 
increased from 575 to 1,538, the number of 
graduate students from 31 to 177, and the 
number of teachers from 53 to 122. The 
income-bearing funds of the institution have 
been increased nearly $2,000,000— $1,983,- 
112.16 are the exact figures—while the 
gifts in buildings and equipment have been 
$465,215.79. In addition to this, $706,- 
709.16 has been taken from current in- 
come for buildings and equipment. This 
great material growth has been accompa- 
nied by an increased hold upon the public 
confidence and respect, and a marked im- 
provement in scholarship. 


President Adams does not quite satisfy 
the general curiosity as to the precise 
causes of his resignation, but his frank 
discussion of the subject of the appoint- 
ment of professors makes it very clear 
that the real reason of his regretted retire- 
ment is to be found in attempts on the 
part both of professors and trustees to 
interfere with his presidential prerogatives. 
In this country the college president has 
come to have the nomination of al! profes- 
sors, and virtually the power of appointment 
as well. The subsequent confirmation by 
a Board of Trustees is almost always a 
matter of form. That this power is enor- 
mous, and that it is liable to abuse and has 
been abused, go without saying. But, in 
the long run, the President, held strictly 
accountable for results and acting on the 
best advice that he can obtain, will make 
fewer mistakes than a Board of Trustees 
or an assembly made up of professors 
themselves. This was President Adams’s 
view, and he naturally and properly acted 
upon it. Resistance and friction followed, 
and out of them came a resignation that is 
only too significant. Dr. Adams has the 
sympathy and support of the public, and 
the fact that such a condition of affairs has 
been able to force him from his chair will 
long be remembered with something more 
than regret. 


At the college Commencements that have 
occurred during the past month, probably 
several hundred honorary degrees have 
been conferred. A few of them were 
richly deserved; most of them were scram- 
bled for by insignificant persons or their 
friends. This annual abuse of the degree- 
conferring power has begun to attract at- 
tention of an unfavorable sort. Nowhere 
else in the world are honorable titles so 
hawked about as in the United States. 
Not long ago a clergyman in a suburban 
town claimed and obtained a degree of 
D.D. from his Alma Mater on the ground 
that two of his fellows of other denomina- 
tions had that degree. Still more recently 
the degree of Ph.D. was sought for a per- 
son who was described in the application 
as “pious, kind, and gentle, and the author 
of several remarkable [sic] religious poems 
(unpublished).” 

So bad has our American practice in this 
respect become that our degrees are viewed 
with contempt abroad and suspicion at 
home. The degrees of Doctor of Laws 
and Doctor of Divinity are, in themselves, 
honorable titles, and ought to be reserved 
for distinguished service or marked intel- 
lectual ability. On the other hand, the 
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strictly university degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy ought never to be given causa 
honoris tantum atall. In Germany, and 
at the half-dozen genuine universities in 
this country, the degree of Ph.D. must be 
won under rigid rules after university resi- 
dence and study. It is a distinct injustice 
to vote it on easier terms to anybody. The 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York, who are in close touch with 
the best educational sentiment, have re- 
cently announced their determination not 
to grant the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy causa honoris at all. Every self- 
respecting college should take the hint and 
follow their example. 


The new ordinances for the government 
of the Scottish universities seem to give 
general satisfaction, although they embody 
not a few changes and reforms. The win- 
ter session is to begin on October 1 and 
continue for twenty weeks of actual teach- 
ing. The summer session is to begin 
early in May and continue for ten weeks. 
The curriculum for the degree of Master 
of Arts—the only degree in arts given in 
Scotland—is to extend over at least three 
winter sessions, or two winter and three 
summer sessions. Greek is not required 
for the preliminary or entrance examina- 
tion, but is optional with a modern lan- 
guage or physics. To obtain the degree, 
the candidate must take, after entrance, 
full courses in at least seven subjects. Of 
these seven, four must be (a) Latin or 
Greek; (6) English ora modern language 
or history; (c) logic and metaphysics, or 
moral philosopby; (@) mathematics or nat- 
ural philosophy. The remaining three sub- 
jects may be chosen from among a long 
list of electives. 


Columbia College has grown so rapidly 
during the last twenty years that the old 
body of constitutional law, or statutes, by 
which its government and administration 
are regulated, has been completely out- 
grown. During the past academic year a 
careful and exhaustive revision of these 
“ Statutes ” has been in progress, and the 
result, which has just been made public, is 
of great importance for the history of 
higher education in America. Columbia 
has become a great and minutely organ- 
ized institution, and the influence of the 
German university organization upon it is 
very apparent. At the head of the institution 
stand the President'and University Council, 
the latter body being made up of the dean 
of each university faculty and one member 
elected from and by every such faculty. 
These university faculties are six in number 
—philosophy (including philology and 
letters), pure science, political science, ap- 
plied science (School of Mines), law, and 
medicine (College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons). Each of these faculties deals 
primarily with college graduates, although 
others are admitted under certain condi- 
tions, and confers university degrees. 
Hundreds of courses of investigation and 
research are conducted by them, and they 
are in contact with almost every phase of 
metropolitan and national scholarship and 
life. By close alliance with the Union 
Theological Seminary and the New York 
College for the Training of Teachers 
(founded and built up by a Columbia 
professor), this great institution is also well 
equipped in the fields of theology and 
pedagogy. The old College is now 
known as the School of Arts, and is 
governed by its own faculty. It gives 
the usual instruction to undergrad- 
uates, and confers the degree of Bach- 
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elor of Arts. This organization is unique 
in America, but, as the results show, it is 
very efficient, and will undoubtedly be 
imitated. It is at once interesting and 
curious to compare and contrast this sys- 
tem of organization with those adopted at 
the other great universities—Johns Hop- 
kins, Harvard, Cornell, and Michigan. 


The Johns Hopkins University seems to 
be building up again, as circumstances 
permit and advise, a department of educa- 
tion. For two years very successful series 
of lectures on the theory and art of teach- 
ing have been delivered to large audiences 
of students by eminent specialists, and 
now more systematic courses are an- 
nounced to be given by Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education, and 
Mr. James MacAlister, President of the 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. It is un- 
derstood that the experiment in the same 
direction at Harvard, under the guidance 
of Professor Paul H. Hanus, has given 
satisfaction; and since Columbia, Michi- 
gan, and Cornell have been at work on 
these lines for some years, the university 
study of education may fairly be said to be 
established in the United States. The 
movement has been discredited and em- 
barrassed by the remarkable endeavors at 
one or two institutions to attract a large 
body of students of a very low grade of 
scholarship, offering as an inducement 
“pedagogic degrees” and other high- 
sounding titles. There is little danger, 
however, that the movement in question 
will be diverted from the high plane on 
which it is moving at the institutions above 
named. 


On July 5 begins the thirtieth convoca- 
tion of the University of the State of New 
York, in the Senate Chamber at Albany. 
This has come to be the most important 
meeting of the year for college and sec- 
ondary school men, and for the present 
year a very attractive programme is pre- 
sented. The annual address will be given 
by President William Preston Johnston, 
of Tulane University, and the principal 
topics to be discussed are standards of ad- 
mission to college, the seminar method 
of advanced instruction, the study of eco- 
nomic and social science, and the practical 
work of university extension. A large and 
representative attendance from all parts 
of the country is expected, and visitors will 
be amply repaid by the serious and prac- 
tical debates that will undoubtedly take 
place. 

The number of students at German 
technical colleges has increased steadily 
for some years. The -increase in the 
number, however, from 1890 to 1891 was 
the unusually large one of 1,316. The 
number of students in the nine technical 
colleges in Germany for the last winter 
session was 4,883, of whom Berlin had 
1,756, as against 1,169 in the preceding 
winter; Munich 642, as against 559; 
Karlsruhe 586, as against 501; Hanover 
514, as against 308; Stuttgart 363, as 
against 234; Darmstadt 334, Dresden 241, 
Brunswick 237, Aachen 110. With the 
exception of Dresden, the numbers have 
increased in every college. 

It is announced that Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards left almost the whole of her prop- 
erty to found a professorship of Egyptol- 
ogy, under certain conditions, at Univer- 
sity College, London. It is believed that 
the value of the chair will amount to 
about $2,000 a year. 
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Summer 


heading 


The Claims of Decorative Art 


By WALTER CRANE. With Hiustentione by 
the Author. 1 vol., square 8vo, $2. 


The Rescue of An Old rites 


By Mary C. ROBBINS. $1.25. 


A delightful account of an experiment to restore an old 
farm to productiveness and beauty. 


Little Brothers of the Air 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of 
“Bird Ways,” “In Nesting Time,” etc. 
Each, $1.25. 

Three charming books about many kinds of birds. 


The Unseen Friend. 
As It Is In Heaven. 


Two religious books, remarkable for their 
high, sensible, and sincere character. By 
Lucy LARCcOM. Each, $1.oo. 


Dante’s Divine Comedy 


Translated into admirable English prose by 
CHARLEs ELIoT NORTON, professor in Har- 
vard University. - 

I. HELL; II. PurGcatory; III. PARADISE. 
3 vols., gilt top, $1.25 each. 

The three in a box, cloth, $3.75; half calf, 
gilt top, $7.50. 


Mark Hopkins 


An excellent book on this illustrious edu- 
cator, religious leader, and man, by FRANK- 
LIN CARTER, President of Williams College. 


$1.25. 
Henry Boynton Smith 


A book of great value and interest on the 
work and character of this eminent divine, 
by the late Professor L. F. STEARNS, of 
Bangor. $1.25. 


TWO “COLUMBUS” BOOKS 
Christopher Columbus 


By Justin WINsoR. With Maps, ete. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, $4.00. 
The one authoritative book on Columbus. 


The Discovery of America 


By JOHN Fiske. With Portrait, Maps, etc. 
2 vols, $4.00. 
A work of incomparable value and fascinating interest. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on "receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


We Invite the Attention of 
Ministers and Laymen 


to our facilities for supplying them with the 
best articles, on all subjects, appearing in the 
periodical press of this country. Few, if any, 
can afford a subscription to a hundredth part 
of the religious papers alone, to say nothing 
of the thousands of daily and weekly papers, 
and the magazines. Our plan enables you to 
obtain just that part of periodical literature best 
Suited to your needs, and at a comparatively 
small cost. For further particulars address 


THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 
5 Somerset Street, - Boston, Mass. 


The Troe Christian Religion 


vee ANUEL SWEDENBORG, containing the 
VERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem. 982 pages ath Mailed good 


ailed 


Is HING SOCIETY, 20 


Union, New York. 


1). Lothrop Co.'s New Educational Department 


Formed of the Interstate Publications and a large and carefully classified 
list of other books especially adapted to the use of Teachers and Scholars. 


Gilman's Readers 
3 vols, viz. 
No. 1. Discovery and Exploration of America. 
128 pp. $.36, net. 
No. 2. Colonization of America. 160pp. $.48 net. 
No. 3 Making of American Nation. 192pp. $.60, 
ne 
meceuilll adopted by the School Committees of 
Boston, Cambridge, New Haven, Hartford, Provi- 
dence, and other cities. 


Literature Readers, Illustrated 
No. 1. Favorite Authors for Little Folks. 
By Frances A. Humphrey. § 36, net. 
No. 2. — Authors for Young Folks. 
y Amanda B. Harris. §$ 48. net. 
No. 3. American Authors for Young Folks. 
By Amanda B. Harris. §$.60, net. 
Uniformly bound, these books furnish an excellent 
preparatory course in literature. 


The Interstate Primer and 
Reader 

By Ellen M. Cyr. 

** Itis the best primer I have seen, and I have been using 


eight or ten different ones for the last six years.””*—M. 
ANNA Woon, Supervisor of Schools, Brattieboro, Vi. 


The Interstate Primer 
By S. R. Winchell. 130 pp., $.25 
Designed as a drill-boek to the Primer 
and First Reader. 
“*I know of nothing that is equal to your First Reader 


and Primer Supplement for supplementary reading.”’— 
Supt. J. D. Scuitrer, Niles, Mich. 


The Interstate Second Reader 
sy Kate L. Brown. 198 pp. §$.36, net. 
Has received the enthusiastic indorsement of all 
teachers and committees. 


** You have given us a book I am glad and proud to see.’ 
—Rosrt. C. Metcatr, Supervisor of Boston Schools. 


Helps in Teaching Reading 
By Martha S. Hussey, Teacher of Reading in 
the Girls’ L.atin School, Boston. 12mo, $ 60, net. 
Physical Culture, Key- words, Inflection, Articula- 
tion, Emphasis, Pitch, etc. 
** We have never seen any other work on the subject that 
gave so many things that are ne my nx to an understand- 
ing of it.”"— School /ourna/l, New 


First 


136 pp., $.25, net. 


How We Are Governed 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 423 pp., cloth, $1.15, 
net. 


“It is not easy to name a book that ex»lains the work- 
ings of our system more intelligently and impartially than 
this.”’—Cuncinnati Commercial Gaze.te. 


Grube’s Method of Teaching Arith- 

metic Explained 
Witha number of practical hints and illus- 
trations Prof. F. Louis Soldan. principal 
of the St. Louis Normal School. 66 pp., flexible 
cloth covers, $.25, net. 

The first and only complete exposition of this 

oo method of teaching elementary arithmetic 
lished in America. 


Elements of English 
By Geo. Hodgdon Ricker, 
cloth. $.40, net. 

An introduction to English grammar, for the use 
of schools. 


The Natural Arithmetic 
By Z. Richards, A.M. 122 pp., boards, $.40, net 
Specially prepared for elementary schools. 


Little Folks of Other Lands 
203 pp., cloth, $.40, net. 

To be used in connection with first lessons in 

geography. 

Nursery Finger Plays 
By Emilie Poulsson. Music by Cornelia C. 
Roeske. Illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. Quarto, 
$1.25. 

“They are among the brightest, happiest, and in_all 
ways best inventions for their purpose we have seen. The 
are simply New 


Figure Drawing for Children, 
press.) 


By Caroline Hunt Rimmer. Quarto, $1.00. 
Nothing could be more instructive than these care- 
fully prepared drawings by which, with the explana- 
tory text, children are trained to use their pencils in 
beautiful and accurate delineations of the human 
figure. The book will be invaluable for the kinder- 
garten. 


A.M. 135 pages, 
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THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES 


UNSURPASSED FOR SCHOOL READING. 


WIDE AWAKE, 
school use. 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 

$1.00 a year. 
THE PANSY. 
BABY LAND. 


100 pages a month, illustrated. Only $2.40 a year. 
Beautifully illustrated. For little beginners in reading. 


Illustrated monthly for Boys and Girls of 8to15. 
Gay jingles, bright little stories, dainty pictures. 
Sample copies for examination of all four, four 2-cent stamps ; 


TEACHERS WILL FIND THEM VALUABLE, 


Full of suggestive articles for 
Only 


Edited by “ Pansy.” 
Only 50 cents a year. 
of one, 2-cent stamp. Extremely libera) 


Only $1.0oa year. 


terms to schools using these Magazines for Supplementary Reading. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pubs., Boston 


Send for Catalogues, Free. 


Over 2,000 Choice Books. 


MELODY 


A new and most excellent 
collection of new and selected 
. STEELE Quartets, arranged in pleasing 

Voices. "Price, 40 Cents Postpaid. 
the best 


NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAND 


tary and ngs from one of the 

finest collections of Irish music in this country. with Piano 

by eminent musicians, Octavo. 
Price, $1.00 by 


POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest College Songs which the famous Gice Clubs have brought 
prominently before the public. Price, 50 Cents by Mail 


APT ANTHEMS A collection of new and serviceable 
Anthems, the special feature being the 

absence of Solos throughout. Price, 40 Cents by Mail. 
CHORUS KING The latest book by this well known 
writer and chorus director. It contains 
By H.R. PALM + music of a high order, both original 
and selected, and —"y be found most acceptable for chorus and 

class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS: =i; and 2. 


A collection of songs for the a Department 
epared by G. F. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of Music in the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati. Bright fresh music, a!! of which 
hly tested in the school room. of each 
0 Ge nts by Mail. 
PUBLISHED BY-— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Masic Co., TheJohn Church Co., 
goo Wabash Ave.. Chicago. rz E. 26th St., New York 


MIRTHEUL MUS! 


A book of 


THE LARGEST ELLS 


HORT-HAND “2! 
E LF TAUCHT tor ser. instr’ «tion 


Nand JEROME B. LOWALD., to 


“ Bids fair to be an Epoch- Making 
Book.” 


DR. LYMAN ABBOTT'S 


The Evolution 
of Christianity 


16mo, $1.25 


“One of the most interesting and 
most profitable of books for vacation 
reading.” 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS! DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFe 
i e u 
Mrs. HELEN OAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. D. 


A book of faith. 260 


f of real 


me 
rience and capital 


Women. month. 


and Pay 
A.D. WO THINGTON A oo. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


— 


Christian Endeavor Society 


LL members of the Christian 
Endeavor Society, and their 
friends, while in New York, 
are especially invited to avail 
themselves of the Recreation 
Department of The Christian 
Union. Our offices in Clin- 
ton Hall are open from nine 
to five on week-days, and in- 
formation and printed mat- 
ter will be glaily given to 

members and friends who desire it. There is no 

charge for this service. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Buena Vista, Md. 
Surroundings. 

Big Four Gazette, 20-page paper. 

Chautauqua, N. Y. The Hotel Athenzeumand Sur- 
roundings. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
scription of. 

Excursions, Judson’s Weekly Overland. To all 
points in California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Gettysburg: In War and in Peace. How to reach 
the Battle-field. Issued by the Western Maryland 
Railroad. 

Green Mountain Falls, Colo. “The Gem of the 
Rockies,”’ Fifteen Miles West of Colorado Springs 
on the Colorado Midland Railway. 

Great Falls, Montana. General Information about 
a Prosperous Montana City. 

Great Falls, Mont.: Her Resources and Her Future. 
The City of Destiny. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
ord. 

Great Northern Bulletin. 
of the Northwest. 

Great Falls, Montana (Illustrated): Its Tributaries, 
Resources, and Attractions. 

Haunts of the Owananiche. A Guide to Lake St. 
John and its Tributary Waters. Issued by the 
Quebec and Lake St. John Railway. 

Keene Valley, N. Y. The Tahawus House—finely 
situated in the Adirondacks. 

Kalispell and the Famous Flathead Valley in North- 
west Montana. Interesting Reading for Capital- 
ists, Investors, Manufacturers, and Homeseekers. 

Lake Beulah, Wis. Hotel Beulah and Surroundings. 

Midsummer Paradise. Jottings and Journeyings in 
the Lake Region of lowa. Issued by the Burling- 
ton, Cedar Rapids, and Northern Railway. 

Minnetonka Beach, Minn. Hotel Lafayette. Lar- 
gest and Finest Summer Resort Hotel in the 
Northwest. 

Maryland Jaunts: A Brief Account of Towns 
along the line of the Western Maryland Railroad. 

North Dakota: A Few Facts concerning its Re- 
sources and Advantages. 

Put-in-Bay Island. Illustrated. Issued by 
Toledo and Island Steamboat Co. 

Plymouth, Mass. A ModelSummer Resort. Hotel 
Pilgrim, at the Head of Plymouth Beach, and 
Surroundings. 

Randolph, Vt. The Maplewood and Surroundings. 

St. Helena, Cal. A Brief Account of the Rural 
Health Retreat ; Medical and Surgical Sanita- 
rium. 

Suburban Homes onthe New Jersey and New York 
Railroad. Up the Beautiful Valley of the 
Hackensack. 

Thousand Islands. Hotel Algonquin, Cape Vin- 
cent, N. Y., and Surroundings. 

Tours, Cook’s American Summer, Season 1892. 
Specimen Routes, with Fares. 

Watkins Glen, N. Y. Grand Summer Resort and 
Tourists’ Home. Glen Park Hotel and Magnetic 
and Sulphur Springs House. 

Watkins, N. Y. The Glen Springs Sanitarnum and 
Surroundings. 

WatkinsGlen, N. Y. The Finest Scenery in Amer- 
ica, and Glen Mountain House. 

Wernersville, Pa. Grand View House Sanitarium. 
The Pioneer on the South ’aountains. 

Watertown, South Dakota. slimpse of a Marvel- 
ous City. South Dakota and her Resources. 


Buena Vista Spring Hotel and 


The Gleason Sanitarium, A De- 


The Red River Rec- 


Devoted to the Interests 


the 


Additional Fast Express to the Southwest 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad 


In order to better accommodate the incmeeing 
traffic to the Southwest, the Pennsylvania Railroa 

Company will, on and after June 12, place in service 
a new fast train to Cincinnati and St. Louis. This 
train, to be known as the Southwestern Express, 
will leave New York at 8:30 p.m. daily; Newark, to 
take on passengers for the West, 5:56, Trenton at 
10:03, Philadelphia at 11:10 P.M., Washington 9:40, 
Baltimore 10:40 P.M., Harrisburg 2:05 A.M., Altoona 
5:40, Johnstown 6:53, arriving at Pittsburg 9:15 A.M. 
Cincin: ati 6:15 p.M., and St. louis 7 A.M. the secon 

morning after leaving New York. It will be com- 
letely equipped with Pullman sleeping-cars to 
Pittsbur , St. Louis, and Memphis, via Cincinnati, 
and coaches to Pittsburg. A dining-car will also be 
attached at Altoona. from which all necessary meals 
will be served. The Southwestern Express is the 
fastest and best-equipped train to the Southwestern 
territory, and will prove a great convenience - to 
travelers to the Mississippi River and beyond. 


A Lightning Express 

The latest development in railroading has been the 
addition of the - Empire State Express” to the 
regular service of the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad. This is claimed to be the 
fastest train in the world, making the distance 
between New York and Buffalo in eight hours 
and forty minutes. Of course all the equipmeht 
is of the most elegant description, and the journey 
is made with pertect comfort and safety, owin 
to the excellence of the Central’s road-bed an 
rolling stock. Among busy men to whom time is 
money, such a “ flyer” as this express will be very 
popular. Still, it is only one of twelve splendidly 
equipped trains that traverse New York State daily 
by this admirable service. There is no more swift 
or pleasant way of getting East or West than over 
this reute; in fact, we might vary the old maxim 
and say, *“* East or West, Central’s best.’’— Zhe Dry 
Goods Economist, November 7. 


White Mountains 

Send ten cents in postage to Geo. W. Storer, 
A. G. P. A Concord and Montreal Railroad, 207 
Washington Street. Boston, and receive in returna 
copy of * Vistas’”’ on the C. and M., a series of 
sketches, beautifully illustrated, of the White and 
Franconia Mountain scenes and centers, and of the 
beautitul Merrimack Valley route thereto. 


TOURS 


DE POTTER'S 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, Spain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. rs. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Inn: bruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing aceate. 

HOTEL TIROL 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


Walduck’s Bedford Hotel 


93 and 95 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
Home for Americans in London. Terms, $2 per 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
On the European Pian, if preferred. Telegraphic address, 
** Friction, London.”’ 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blumenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 
For further information inquire of the Princi of 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. oe 


Italy 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, | 
been enlarged and refitted. It offers well-warmed an 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS ano SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
by ming G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overlooking the beautiful little city of San Luis Obispo, 
California. free. H. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


i ted book, describing Colorado S$ g3, sent on 


MANITOU, Colorado 


foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular. 
HT ‘BLAKE. Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN 


has unusual attractions in its parks, and drives to the 


shore. Moseley's New Haven House offers rooms 
and board by the week during the months of July and 
August at reduced rates. Ail qoerespondence wi receive 


prompi attention. H H. MOSELEY. 


“THE 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn.; remodeled 
enlarged, and newly furnished throughout; good 
boating, bathing, and fishing; new management, 
and first-class in every respect Termsand circulars, 
C. M. SPRAGUE, Somerville, Mass., till May 26. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


t. t e ests. rates 
B. STOCKHAM. 


Kentucky 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 
the very heart of the Kentucxy mountains. A model 

family resort for health ana pleasure. Circulars. Capacity, 

200. F. J. CAMPBELL, Manager. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The highest, healthiest, and most charming spot on the 
coast of Maine. Cottages to rent, all Meals at 
the hotel. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


THE WILSON 


SEASON 1892—JUNE 22 to OCT. 15 


Magnificent Hotel, Beautiful and Extended Outlooks, 
with a Spring of Wonderful Purity and Curative Proper- 
ties. In full view of Poland Springs. distant only two miles. 

THE WILSON HOTEL AND SPRING CO., 
North Raymond, Maine. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 
BOS’TON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
sYSTEMS 
Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


4 
4 
= 
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Massachusetts 


HARWICH PORT 


Summer boarders wanted: fine 
nice view of ocean, good table. I. J ELLIS 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. Cottages will accommodate a 
few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine 
views; prominent headland; grounds and beach for 


bathing, boating, and fishir. rivate for our 
Address R. GILES. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE 
open for guests qune 18, under same management as 
previous years. o those seeking a pence, homelike 
lace this mouse presents all the attractions that 


Mrs. S. G. EN PORT, Nantucket, Mass. 


resting- 
can be 


New Hampshire 


NIX HOUSE DIXVI OTCH, 


Cool, quiet, romantic. Hunting, fishing, and driving. 
Good livery. Fxcellent service. $2 to $2.50 per day; 
$10 to $14 per week. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


FRANCONIA, N. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. A delightful summer resort. 
n May :. ouse heated for early guests. Send for 
WHEELOCK CO., Propr’s. 


N T. LAFAVETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.— A delightful sum- 

mer resort among the mountains. Send for circular. 

ICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


Don’t Hesitate to Write 


for any information The Recreation Department 


can furnish. 


No charges made. 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall, New York. 


The Grandest Scenery, Greatest Health and Pleasure Resort 


ON THE CONTINENT. 


Unsurpassed Cuisine. 


Wonderful Glen Springs. 


W. W. Swansbourne, of the Boston Symphony 


leader of Orchestra. 


OPEN JUNE a2sth 


Telegraph and Post Office in House. 


For further information and circulars address C. R. MILLIKEN, Prop. 


CENTR BARTLETT HOUSE 
Glen Station, N. n June 1), near Glen Ellis River. 
shi Convenient to all points of interest. 
JOSEPH MEAD. 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 
Special inducements to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best; 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing; best 
city references. For terms and diagram of 


house, address 
W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


Rooms en suite; 


Opens June 1. Good trout fishing. 

electric bells; perfect drainage; hot water ayetem of heat- 
ing. Music. ransient rates $2. to to BE og Re- 
duction for June. OS. 


THe WAUMBEK 


JEFFERSON, - WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
Open July, August, and September. 
Through parlor-cars from New York and Boston. Address 

Lakewood, N. J., until June ro. 
PLUMER & PORTER, Managers. 
+ he managers Laurel House and Laurel-in-the- ines, 
ewood 


Mountain Home House. 

ints of interest in 

nage. pure water, 
. SAWYER. 


ITTLETON, N.H.— 
; Beautifully located near al! the 
the White Mountains. Abandon 

perfect drainage. 


HOTEL PONEMAH 
Milford Springs, N. 


The house, on its modest elevation of 700 feet, 
commands a view for miles in all directions. Fresh 
vegetables from the farm adjoining hotel, pure milk, 
heavy cream, fresh eggs, are a few of the good things 
always to be found in abundance on the tables at the 


charming “ Ponemah,” Milford Springs. N. H. 
D. 5s. PLUMER. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, - 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region, 


Opens June 20 


Proprietor 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


A Commercial 
Traveler 


rfect cure of all my ailments. 


gestion could not be better, and my strength is fully restored. 
convictions as to the wonderful healing properties of 


the waters. Yours truly, 
EWELL, 


With Witwer Bros.., Grocers. 


Write forillustrated pamphlet descriptive of "rHE 
One of the most charm- 
Address £x- 


MIS—capacity 500 guests. 
all-year-round resorts in America. 
Springs Company, 


CEDAR RApips, la., July joth, 1891.—I have suffered intensely 
tor a number of years with catarrh of the stomach and inflam- 
mation of the bladder, and, after being incapacitated for busi- 
ness by an acute attack of nervous prostration which almost 
thre:tened my reason, and not receiving any benefit from my 
physician, | was induced to go to Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

spent a month drinking the Sulpho-Saline and Ferro-Man- 
ganese waters, with the very prompt result of what | believe to 
At any rate, | am now free from all pain and distress, my appetite 


I cannot say too much regarding my 


Excelsior Springs 
Missouri 


the Bottled Waters 


MAPLEWOOD 


13 Furnished Cottages. 
No. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
center of all the White Mountain attractions. 
of health and pleasure. 

pens Ju 
Send for wastented Brochureto AINSLIE & WE 
Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


The 
Hotel 
6th. Maplewood Cottage o une icth. 

ST R, Managers, 


New Hampshire 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 2 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


New Jersey 
BONNYCARLLE INN 
Beautiful ocean view. Choice tab'e. Select boarders. 
Write for terms. Mention this paper. 


“THE WAVERLY” 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. Jd. 

One of the mst Comfortable Hotels on the Seashore. 
Has all the Modern Improvements. Hot and Cold Salt 
Water Baths on each floor. Broad Piazzas fronting the 
Ocean. Perfect Grainage. etc. Terms Moderate. Special 
Weekly Rates. The Waverly Coach pests 


New Jersey 


AV ‘ON- BY- THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 


Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


THE ENGLEWOOD 


FORMERLY THE ENGLEWOOD HOUSE, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 

Remodeled refurnished throughout; every modern im- 

provement; sanitary arrangements perfect; large lobby: 

dancir g hall new veranda; fine shade, lawn. t-nnis-court, 


etc.; 30 minutes from New York = N N. 
foot ot 23d and Chambers Sts. A. A. NEAL, Maneser. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. J.—Open 
all the year. One block east os The Lakewood, 


corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th 
a E. HARRIS. 


TOWER HOUSE wenictair. 5. 


Large grounds, beautiful shade trees, stable accommo- 
dations. Large, handsomely turn ished rooms: first-class 
table. Address M. M. FOX. 


Ocean Pathway 
Ocean Grove, 
S on rates June and S 


. PHILIP BU RNET 


The Summerfield 


One door from the Ucean. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


“ Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day: $r@ to $17a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


RAYVLOCK HALL, eyewater, on Jamaica Bay, 
Far Rockaway, Long Island, is open for summer 
boarders; good still-water bathing, boating, and fishin 


good table; terms moderate. Mrs. RICHARD Mu 


V the other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


LEW 
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New York 


New York 


New York 
LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake, N. ¥Y TYL ER M. MERW 


Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 

DIRONDACKS. Good boating and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


1AIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N, Y.— 
Anderson Huuse, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, open June 15. Carriage at all trains. 
Accommodates, 50 bo guested reasonable. For circu- 
= address J. H 


ANNER HOUSE. A charmingly located family 
hotel in the Adirondacks. Elevation more than 
Easy of soress. Send for c rculars to 

ETT & KIRBY, Chateaugay Lake, N. Y. 


8 fost. 
BENN 


EORCE. “ ” 
LAKE C FOR iE su Horice con Lodge 


For Circulars 
O. A. FERRI», N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown,N.Y. A substantially 

built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk of 

the Lake. First class = eve Wi Pe, For descriptive 
Prop. 


book address JESSE B 

Highland Pines Sanitarium 
A restful home among the hillside pines for treat nent of 

chronic invalids. Elevation 1,400feet. Beautiful scene 

from ~ New bui ding, convenient to the city. Ad 


dress Dr. MARK S. PURDY, Corning, N. Y 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-on- Hudson, N. Y. 
Modern improvements, beautiful grounds and scenery. 
Moderate ra es. Circular free. 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. 


On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
Platt: burgh. 
Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds. 
OPENS JUNE 28. 
Oo. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till June 25 care Linc National Bank, 

42d Street, New York; after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the peroneal care of experienced physicians, offers 
exceptional advantages and aitractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of a woodland park puamouning 
the Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 

auty 

On ‘hes Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
between New York and Buffalo. 

For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Seo’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Monnatawket Hotel, 


Mansion House and Cottages, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 


Salt sea air, boating, fishing, driving, billiards, bowling, 
and the finest of surf and still water bathing. Mansion 
House now open. New cottages to let, a. furnished. 
Send for circular. WM. B. SOUTHWORT Manager. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 


Opposite New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Address W. C. MISNER, Highmount, N. Y. 


Rates ky 
GE 


AVILION HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 
Howe’s Cave, Schoharie County, N. Y.— 
‘Thirty-nine miles west of Albany. Opens June rst, 1892. 
Send for circulars. 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers 


tions. Caestion! is ‘most attractive. Prices m Pros- 
us sent on application to HENRY W. MUCKELL, 
— Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric bells, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
improvements. For circulars address S. H. SCRIP- 
T E, Manager. House now open for inspection. 


LAKE GEORGE 


HOUSE 


One of the most beautifully situated hotels on Lake 
George. For circulars terms, etc., address 
GARRISON SHELDON. Kattskill Bay P. 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE Heart of the Adi- 


rondack Mountains. 
,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
Kreprister. Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 


vain been looking for these —— | years. Ihe proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 


to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
yy written by guests. Terms, $8 an 
dress as above. 


$10 per week 


ADIRONDACKS 


Keene Valley, NY. S st. Noliquors. Ad- 
dress GEO. W. EGGLEFIELD. | 


LLD, Prop. 
ILLCARE,”’ a beautiful residence where a few 
adults wiil receive exceotional attention. Un- 
known spot, 40 mil strom New York. Luxuries of farm 
a'd hotel. Mountain air. Many attractions. Address 
No. 2,030. care Christian Union. 


TSKILL MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom Re- 
treat House. Nineteeoth season; newly fur- 
6 to £8 Per week; free boating and fishing. 

. FiSHER, Kiskatom, Greene County, N. Y. 


ATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm Ho 
First-class summer resort; miles from Catekil 
Mountain Railroad: fine views shady grounds; table 
supplied fresh from ‘farm. Terms reasonable. Send for 
illustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘“‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or camp bis with central dining-hall. 
Early application should be made for rooms or cottages. 
*UNDER- CLIFF. ” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Now open. Accommodates 200 guests. Fine drives; 
ood trout-fishing. Terms $8 to $15. Send fer circular. 
“HOMAS HILL, Jr., Margaretville, Del. Co., N. Y. 


Lake Minnewaska 


MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Open June 1 Scenery unsurpassed. Specially 
suited to ‘American f amilies of tastes. 


ro 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo Notch. Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms $7to$:10. WHITNEY & BENSON. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Capacit hted with Hot and WW baths. 


CONKLIN COTTAGE sprinze’Sty. 


Pleasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high gelling: Ex- 
cellent table and atiendance. Terms, $8. $10, and $12 
per week, according to location of rooms, Address 

L. G. CO IN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


FEHETHERS’ HOTEL 


SHARON SPRINCS, N. Y. 
Terms, $8 to $12 per week. Send for circulars. 
D. L. FETHERS, Proprietor. 


WANTED 


Summer boarders in a new brick temperance hotel; 
healthy summer resort ; railroad and telegraph accommoda- 
tions; terms on application. S J. VOSE, Spencer, N. Y. 


ATSKILLS, MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, beau- 

tifull situated. Elevation 2,010 tarm connected. 
For circu are, terms, and best of city references address 

£0. A. VAN VALKENBURGH, Spruceton, Greene Co.,N.Y. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. VY. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 
of 1892. Added comforts and conveniences. Equipment 
includes gas, electric belis, and electric Hats. Send for 
descriptive circular with a ms of Henry eecher 
and Lyman Abbott. Ss. E “CHURCHILL, M.D. 
STAMFORD, 


new york GREYCOURT INN 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, yok. 


INCLES 
Stamford, N. Y. On Seminary ts. Open guna, 
New House. All conveniences. Macomnpotgies 
for circ cave EL. 


HE MADISON, Stamford, N. Y.—Fine loca- 

tion and views. Large lawns. odern improve- 
Table first-class ae V. N DYKE. 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send forcircularandterms. J. P.& J. G. GRANT. 


OSEMONT COTTAGE. New house. Accom- 
modates 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, fine 
view. Convenient to all points of interest. Terms on 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, N.Y. 


Thousand Islands cox 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open June 
rsth. Lighted by electricity. Heated by steam and 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three dollars 
day. Special rates to parties and families by week and 
season. Send for information 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-ciass, and newly furnished. Contrally lo- 
cated on quiet street. is 1 Be Addre 
vit: R, Proprietor. 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodates 100 ay ey: Open pune rst to Oct. rst. 
Special rates to families for the seaso 
A. R. GETMAN & CO. 


PLEASANT SUMMER RESORT at Salem, 
Washington Co., N. Y., now open forits 1 4th season. 
Shady grounds, delighttul_ scenery. charming drives. 
Mou tain_air; entire freedom from malaria; excellent 
cuisine, Send for circular. Address Mrs. J. M. CLARK. 


ge ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in town. First class in all its 4 


intments, $2 to 
Riggs, Prop. 


SARATOCA N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family hotel in Sarat with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
ber. For particulars address 

W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


o per day ; $10 per week 5 <, 
roadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


Top of Roan Mt., S88 4 feet above sea-level. The great 
Southern resort for “*‘ Hay fever.”” Average temperat 
60°. The most majestic scenery and magnificent cl 


views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. Write 
for beautiful let of Ad- 
dress W. E. RA E, Pro 


Ohio 


Lakeside, Ohio 


Popular Assembly and re Resort. Hotel, 150 
rooms, reasonable rates. Numerous Boarding-houses and 
Cottages. Normal School, Baptist Young People’s As- 
sembly, Sixteenth Annual Lakeside Chautauqua , 
ment. Boating. Bathing, Fishing, and other 
sports ats permitted to land at doc 
nor trains atdepot. Gates eeesee on the Sab- 
bath. For full partic ad 

S. R. GILL, Labeeide. Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


Oregon 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First-class private boarding-house, pleasantly located 
near the United States Hotel the S T 
$7 to $10 per wee A, MARSTON 29 Wood: 
Ave , Saratoga ae N. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
ali the year. Elevstor, electtic bells, steam. o en fire- 
plac-s, sun-parlor ano promenade on the roof Suites of 
reoms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
Masaage, Electr city. «ll baths and al remedial app i lances, 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in 
elegance and completeness. Send for ulustrated 
circular 


vane COTTAGE, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y¥.—Newly furnished. ‘Can accommodate 25s. 
,and central. Open May 15. For terms 


High, ai 
. BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 


dress G. 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
most and elegant this 
coun ; .0o per an w 


Pennsylvania 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad station, 
Delaware River, and all points of interest. 
rooms. . D. OVERFIELD. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from 1~A till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from f 
rooms; y lawns ; livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 
Delaware 


‘The Kittatinny ” water Gap, Pa. 


Will open June 28th. Enlarged nearly double and 
greatly improved. The largest, best appointed, and most 
attractively located hotel in the Delaware Valle Send 
for circular. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 
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Pennsylvania 


POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 
Near principal points of interest. Accangmonapes 


and vegetables from farm. Send 
WILLIAM C, HELLAR. 


AVON HOUSE This delightful mountain resort is 

open for the reception of guests; 
first-class beautiful scenery. For circu- 
lar address Mrs. T. J TURNER, Stroudsburg, Pa 


IGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open Ma 

November; on Spurof Blue Ridge, between - 
ware Water Gap and troudsburg ; elevation 1,300 feet; 
house heat steam ; camecity 12 For circulars ad- 
dress, J. F , Strousburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. L. 


OCEAN HOUSE 

Opens June 25. Situated on BELLEVUE AYV.., the 
most fashionable part of this famous watering-place, “and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its poests an oppor- 
tunity o eceing the ¢ distinctive features o 

LIFE '‘AT NEWPORT 

not found elsewhere in 

For ed Pamphie SUMMER” IRT AND ITS 
ADVANT ER_ RESORT,” ad- 
dress Gr WEAVER: MTA NAGER OCEAN 
HOUSE, NEWPORT, R. I., or EVERETT HOUSE, 
NEW YORK. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


WILLIAM HILL. 


Write for Circular to 


MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE 
Old Point’ Comfort, Virgiria 
Beach, Natural Bridge, Go- 
ie : the White Sul. hur. Hot, 
Warm, Rockbndge 
lum, Sweet Chalybeate, O 
>.< Sweet, Salt Suiphur, and Red 
Sulphur Springs, and man 
UTES other Virginia Mountain an 
Seashore Resorts are locat 
on or near the Chesapeake & Ohio Rai-way, and_are 
reached in from twelve to fourteen hours’ ride from New 
York, through the grandest scenery east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The service inaugurated May 1 5th, 1892, is 
complete and incomparable 
‘he tamous F F. V. Limited is a vestibuled chain of 
splendor from smoker to rear sleeper, and challenges com- 
parison. Composite car, day coach, dining-car, and Pull- 
man secpers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 
and Pullman sleepers between Washington and Louis- 
ville,and O'd Point Comiortand Cincinnati. Entire train 
lighted with electricity and dining-car ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. Leaves New York, 5:00 PM. Philadelphia, 
dati PM ; Bakimore. P.M.; Washin ton, 11:80 P.M. 
ily, and. passes the $ prings stations between 6:00 and 


8:00 A M , arr'ving Cincinnati, 6:25 P.M 

The Cincinnati Vestibule” leaves Washington daily at 
2:00 P.M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00. PM ,arriving Cincinnati 8::0 a.m. A solid, 
yestibuted newly equipped, electric-lighted ie with 
Pullman sleepers ‘ onnects in B. & P. station. Washing- 
ton, with Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New Yor 
8:00 a.M., Philadeiphia 10:20 A.m.,and Baltimore 12:40 
P.M., on week- days 

The mountains of Vi irginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the balmy air. Health and pleasure seekers will 
find ie Springs region of the Alieghanies an earthly 
aradise 
For summer folders and descriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation of this paper. 
For tickets. baggage-checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
etc., apply to Pennsylvania R. R. Ticket Officesin New 
York, Phil 7 fet hia, and Baltimore, or the following 
Chesa Ohio Railway agencies: 
EW ORE: Broadway; Frank McConnell, 


wy Aen 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P.Station: Geo M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
H. W. FULLER, 
General Pasenger A gent, 
Washington, D. C. 


OSCAR G. MURRAY, 
Manager, 
ncinnati, Ohio. 


Vermont 


Board in Vermeil and 


on Lake Champlain’s Shores 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘“‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 
selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 
on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 
353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


West Virginia 


Ca on HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
D Send for Pamphlet and see what 
: this celebrated watering-place offers 
Springs to all out of health, hose broken 
down from overwork, or those in 


azD search of a lovely Summer home 
Baths ie solid comfort and pleasure. 
W. H. SALE, Prop. 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Opened June 1s. Send for circular and terms. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the senson. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Uns um.- 
mer ( imate. Accommodations first-class. plendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 
For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio Railway, 
362 Broadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Furnished house to rent for the summer; 14 rooms, also 
cellar, -hed, stable; fine situation on Crystal Lake, five 
miles from Conway, ; elegant shade trees and 
Diazzas; everything fresh from the farm if uesired; rent 


only $150 for the season. 


TRAVEL 


ESTABLISHED 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Roya! Mail Steamers 
“City of Pasts* and “City of New 
of Be 491 Tons. 
hester, 4,770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
argest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
Re regularity and rapidity of ‘their passages across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is beget rceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s wating and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s op. Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
ae. tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


passed. 

*Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the the Red ia 
Line a Antwerp to New Yor 


RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Watnurt Sr., Philadelphia. 
SouTuH Chane St.. Chicago. 


NOTHING LIKE IT 


IS what you hear everybody exclaim who 
has ever spent a holiday in EASTERN 
NOVA SCOTIA or CAPE BREILON., 
Never traveled with such comfort in my 
life, is what all s.y who make the journey 
via the Canada-Atlantic and Plant Line 
Steamers, HALIFAX and OLIVETTE, 
which sail irom the north side of Lewis 
Wharf, Boston, every TU ESDAY, THURS- 
DAY, and SATURDAY at noon, making 
connections for all points as above; also 
to P. E. Island and Newfoundland. No 
bother; biggage checked through. Only 
one night at sea. Send for rates, folders, 
and weekly illustrated paper to J. D 
HASHAGEN, East Agent; FRED ROB- 
LIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 26: Broadway, 
New York: or to RICHARDSON & BAR- 
NARD, Agents, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 
Artists who visit Eastern Nova Scotia and 
Care Breton declare that the scenery is as 
fine as that of Swiczerland, and the skies rival 
the Italian. Better go this summer and find 
out for yourself that there is nothing like it 


ON THE CONTINENT 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Portland with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 

Springs. White Mountains, and Eastern summer re- 
Sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 
urday at ats p.M., from Pier 38'East River, 1m of Market 
Street, New York. For information app 


ORATIO HALL, pees ‘at the pier. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The fast and commodious steamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 
Ko. hw leave Lewis Whart, Boston, for Yarmouth, 
every Tuesday and Friday at 12 M., connecting at 
ine a > arts ot Nova Scotia: returning, leave 
Yarmouth every Wednesday and Segereny evening after 
the arrival of the express train from Hal aan For tickets, 
staterooms, and full information, apply t« 
J. F. SPINNEY. Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


Apply to A Ticket Agent for tickets and full oo a 
Tt. Agt. Chicago & North. 
n ass’r t. icago orth- W estern . 

S. 1-92. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 
ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 

age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


< 


E would be glad to give information in relation to 
HILL. 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, NEWPORT, 
and the many delightful resorts on Narragansett Bay and 
vicinity 
0. H. BRIGGS, Gen. Pass. Act. Prov. & Ston. S.S. Co., 

New Pier 36, North River, New York. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Point, Cold y hg Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing, and N ewburg week days, 5 P.M.; Sundays, 9 A.M, 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me. 


Islands of Lake Erie 


Put-in Bay, Kelly’s and Middle Bass Islands 
best reached via Toledo and steamer City of Toledo, 
— daily at9 a.m. For descriptive book and particu- 
lars address A. W. Cotton, Gen. Man , Toledo, Ohio. 


The Improved 


Waterbury” 


An all-round hand camera. 
sort of general utility ot. 
It’s great. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 


Scovill & Adams Co., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 
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The Christian Union 


2 July, 1892 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Ca.irorniA, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation for college in one of the most 
Haven; Pres. F. A. Walker, Boston; 
Hal le, Boston Mr. La Abbott 
Holi Renae Place, N. Dr. J. S. Thacher, 33 W. 30th 
Address Thacker (AB LEB. 
Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., . July > Aug. 


ConnecTicuT, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. Colens preparation under 


competent teachers. Exce mane advantages. Del- 
sarte system of opercies, erms $30 
rs. MARY L. TORER, Principal. 


ConnectTicurT, Fairfield. 
OME AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 


Attractive home; firm discipline; 
attention. Boys from § to 10 preferred. $450. 
F. H. BREWER, A *Principal. 


ConngctTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My So-page circular tells what 
education means for a boy & are. ormation of character 
stands first with wus. 
B. (Yale, ’69). 


over 


No 
FREDERICK S. CUE TIS, 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (in the suburbs). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 


health. Terms, $so0oto $600 Reopens Sept. 15th. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or Co lege Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 29. 
College a pe and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate or mm ey to Wellesley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, natn, 
Greek, and French. College preparato All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, Mrs. KS . Griswold. 


Connecticut, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in September. Circulars sent on 
application. Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


ConngcTicuT, Waterbury. 
S*: MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth gy Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD. Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupiis on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teachers, each a specialist . her own department. 
Terms, $350 to$s00. Miss J.S. WILLIAMS, Prin. 


District oF Co_umsBra, Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens October 4, 1892. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped for health and com- 
fort; steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 

For circulars apply to the Principal, 

Mrs. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District oF Co_tumsBia, Washington. 
NS a INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
For catalogue address the Prircipals 


Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


GERMANY, Berlin. 
A Miadies wis HOME SCHOOL offers to young 
ladies wishing to study abroad the best masters 
in German, French, and Music, with home care, training, 
and chaperonage. watchful regard to health, gymnastics, 
etc. Vacation trips to Russia, the North Cape, and dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. 

The Pvincipal, Mrs. B. Willard, refers by per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Cieveland New, York, and the 
Honorable Wm. Walter Phelps, U. S. Minister to Ger- 
many, Berlin. Address for circular 
Miss RUBY I. GILBERT, Woman ’s Temple, Chicago. 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL 


University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 


Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 
ther particulars, address 
HE LORING SCHOOL, 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest sch for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every perticn! ar. 
. T. POYNTER. 


Marne, Waterford. 
SEMINARY for Young Ladies 


Reopens Sept. 7. Terms paserste 
Miss H. E. DOU GLASS. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, 
BALTIMORE 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready and will be sent on 


application. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F. GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS'’S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 


collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged op ppeptuanties with superior accommodations iu 
its new an improved buildings. While continuing its 
finishing course of studies, a wider — will be given to 
the special course for fitting girls tor college. Address 


Miss PHILENA er or 
Miss LAURA WATSO 


MASSACHUSETTs, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


P for B Ty , Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 
repareirs. ELIZA UNDERHILL. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls. Music, Art, Lan- 


, and thorough preparation for College. 
WHET TEMORE. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Salem 
STUDY BY THE SEA. English 
Bible, Greek Testament, Classical Greek and 
Latin, and Mathematics, at the Martha’s Vineyard Sum- 
mer Institute. Address for circular, W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
\ ELLESLEY HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co. 
WARD SEMINARY 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surroundings; home care ; number limited. 
Advantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training, 
Cooking. Diploma awarded for graduation from a regu- 
lar course. Send for prostrated circular to 

H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 
\ ESLEYAN ACADEMY 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, one-haf in advance and re- 
mainder Jan. 16th, wiil cover ordinary tuition, with b ard 
for the year, beginning August z1st. Send for coherons 
to ev. WM. R. NEWHALL, A.M., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls. 
Wide-awake, thorough, progress- 
ive. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, Scientific, Business, Pre- 


aratory Depts. G manen. Strict Discipline. ome 
7A . SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


MicniGcan, Orchard Lake. 
ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
A thoroughiy equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern Acade- 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
lz HALL. Home and College-preparatory Schoo} 
for y oung Ladies. Established 1861. 
. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal. 
ridgeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J. COLLEGE FOR 


YOuNG WO AND GIRLS. Re- 
opens September 21, 1892. Address for Catalogue, 
Mrs. GERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L.A., President. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home and Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 
higher courses. For circulars apply to 
PRINCIPALS. 


New Jerssy, Englewood. 
WIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 
vantages. College preparation. 
UPHAME CREIGHTON. ELten W. FARRAR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS peopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis ad Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


» term opens Wednesday, October s. For circulars 
ss 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
iSS FRANCES V. EMERSON. Successor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS will reopen October 3, 1892. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Pri vate—For Girls.) 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five bo prepared for college, scientific 
school, or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mental and physical trainin Buildi dings 
new, and constructed according to latest models; seventy- 
five acresof ground. JAMES S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


SEMINARY prepares boys for 
an college or scientific school. Sooke t Sept 
8, 1892. ew | a one bath-rooms. All bu a 
ings heated by steam. Add 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER. Principal. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 


For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS. J]. V. N DORR'S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Fifteen pupils ad- 
mitted intothe family. Home care combined me Bg ough 
school work. College preparation. Healthful, attractive 
location, fifty minutes from New York. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES FARRINGTON 
THE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New Jersey, Plainfield. 
ARNED ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 


Bois. Pleasant home. instruction. 
Prepares for college. NED, Prin. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISS M. M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School. Instruction thor- 
ough in every epartment; terms reasonable; location 
not surpassed. Send for circular, M. M. Hunt. 


New Jexssy, Trenton. 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A schoo} 
for bors bac backward in their studies. Only six 
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Educational 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For 
HT. 


or ALFRE MCALPINE! A Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
\ ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
New wit 


gins Septembe 


Location beautiful and healthful. 
Modern Im mprovements. Session 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E.S 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


For circulars address 


The year. 
Mrs HARTT, 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for oung ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTO , Pres. 


New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute, ror YOUNG MEN AND 
Women, will open its 39th year Sept. 1 oth. 


For catalogues 
. H. FLACK, A M., President. 


New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 


Offers to young women finest advantages for culture and 
scholarship amid delightfulsurroundings. Sanitation per- 


fect. Address 
A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for boys, on Storm King Moun- 


Prepares for college and business. Addre 
Rev CARLOS H. STONE. 


New Yorxk, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


tain. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19. $270; superb modern build- 
ings and appointments; steam heat: rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers: 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory: intelligent care ot health, 


morals, and manners; conspicuously thorough depart- 
ments of Art, ‘Music, Elocution, and Languages. See 
illustrated catalogue. JOS . E. KING, 

New York, Hamilton. 

OLGATE ACADEMY 

A Preparatory School of high grade, Pupils 

for “*a term or not desired. English, Latin, Greek, 
M: atics, Science, and Modern Languages. Promi- 


nt ¢ ‘olleges receive its graduates without examination. 
Di scipline for character as much as scholarship. Opens 
Sept. Sth, 4502. Catalogues free. 


Rev. JOHN GREENE, Ph.D., Principal. 


New York, Newburg. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 

CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
d Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics. and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern I anguages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 
and Lots A. BANGs. (Formerly of 52s Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 

ISS ANNIE BROWN'S SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 4. 

A third house has been added to those already occupied. 

Primary, preparatory, academic departments. The school 

fits for Barnard and other colleges. and for the Columbia 
and Harvard examinations for women. 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
ie Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schwol for 

Established in 1816, this school continues the car ful 
training and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so favorably known. 77th 
year begins Oct. 4 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
er 21st. Circulars sent on applicatio 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KE 'LSEY, A.M., 
Principals. 


Reopens Septem- 


New Yorx, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
M's! PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
eagwing ane, Day School for Girls reopens 

th 


Thursday, Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 
Sonne Special students admitted. 


New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. s3d St. 
Ts REED SCHOOL. Boarding and pe 
School for Girls. Primary, preparatory, co 
legiate, and course 
Miss JULIA CG. McALLISTER, Principal. 
Mrs. SYL VAN US REED, Visitor. 
TWENTY-NINTH YEAR Becins OCTOBER 4, 1892. 


New York, New York City. 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
"ATALOGUEB FREE. For further information 


apply to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Montclair Military Academy 


770 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


In educating a boy our aim is threefold : 


the cultivation of a manly Chris- 


tian character, the development of a sound body, and the attainment of thorough 
scholarship. Not more than fifteen cadets live in a cottage, forming, with the 
masters, a congenial family. The discipline is strict, the work carefully system- 
atized. Boys soon find that regular habits give more time for fun and play. 

In all matters of discipline the boys are placed strictly upon honor. 
Everything possible is done to develop self-respect and truthfulness. 

Our new gymnasium, which has been thoroughly equipped by A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., accomplishes wonders in the development of sound bodies. 
The gymnasium instructor acts as a “ coach ”’ for the boys in football and other 


games. 


are classified according to individual needs ; 
Certificates from this Academy are accepted by many of the leading 


ates. 
colleges. 


The military discipline teaches promptitude and obedience; 
The military organization is made a means 


a firm step and an erect carriage. 
to an end. 


In the class room the aim is thoroughness ; 


classes are small; cadets 
instructors are college gradu- 


the drill gives 


Visit the school and inspect the buildings, or send for catalogue. 


J. G. MacVICAR, A.M., Principal. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE VINEYARD (West Chop 


A. E. WINSHIP, president. 
Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. Advisory Board: 


Milford, Mass. Boston; Col. 
Chicago. Best of Instruction. 
may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


Languages—Ancient and ! 


Wittram MINorT, 


Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, 
Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Summer ty they see our 


ev branch. 
attractions. 


Editor Journal of Education, Boston; 
JosIau 
CRrEEGAN, D. D., Boston; Dr. EDWARD Boston; Gen. StgpHen M. 
FRANCIS Psasopy, Ir., 
ost Popular Lectures. 


Send for circulars, giving full particulars, to R. H. 


JOSIAH JINCY, Chairman, 
C. Cops Boston ; 

oston : J. M. F FRENCH, M. D.. 

Boston; W. F. LL. D., 

Most Attractive Seaside Life. Studies 


Quincy, Boston ; 


Modern— Natural Sciences, History, Science, Art, Literature, Physical Culture, 


lodern Methods in 
rices and 
tox s, Lebanon, O. 


Stenography. Kindergarten, 


HOLBROOK, General Manager. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Y quae Ladies. 43d year. 
ula 


College progerstica. Circulars by mai 
UEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
s7th Vear. Prepares thoroughly for College, 
the Government, Acadenates, and Business. Military 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies may take the regular graduating 


ceurse, or prepare for conege. Home comforts and care. 
SARA . BUTLER, Principal 


New York, Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 


losophy, Languages, Music, Painting, esthetic and social 
culture. Thirty- -eighth year ar besine Seot 21. Address 
. DOWD, Ph.D, Pres. 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A progressive school under the militar ry Svs- 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endowed; fine 


aA 
grounds. $4904 {NALD HEBER COE, President. 


New York, Syracuse, seo James Street. 

HE MISSES GOODYEAR’'S BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. W ‘alter A. Burlingame, will 


September 21, 18 For information address 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
ghey INSTITUTE. Prepares Boys for Col- 
lege or Business. New Gymnesiom. Reopens 
Summer Session begins 


Address JOHN M. FUR 


New York, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 


BULKLEY'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L 
Miss E. C 


Sept , 1892. I 
"AN. Box E. 


BULKLEY, ? 
Prumcey. § Principals. 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location and surroundings unsurpassed. Equip- 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling alleys, 


etc. Thorough pre asption for college, scientific schools, 
or business. yA S sT RR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
The next school year begins Sept. 22d, 1892. 
Applications should be made early. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Preparation for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all Colleges for Women. 


Oxnt1o,. Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
advantages in usic, 
Ar, Oratory, and ‘Social Fall term 
begins Sept. 29, 1892. 


Onto, Gambier. 


PLACE SEMINARY 


For Younc AND GIRLS. 


Founded in 1887 with the object of — iding, west of 
the Alleghanies, a school of the very highest ; 
Location of great beauty and  Blegane 


building 

Teachers all college women, receiving much larger sal- 
aries than usual in boarding- ‘schools. Advantages of in- 
struction unequaled, it is believed, at any Church schoo! 
for girls in this country. 

Special courses of study for High School graduates and 
others who wish to supplement ~ ah previous training by 
a year or two of further study with special attention to 
manners and accomplishments. 

A Course for Graduation, planned on new lines, which 
aims, by requiring no Latin and Greek and no Mathe- 
matics except a thorough practical knowledge of Arith- 
metic and Elementary Rechheesine. to allow time for an 
extensive study of english, including Language, Litera- 
ture, History, and B iography as related to Literature and 
History ; Classic Literature studied by means of the best 
translations; Modern Languages taught by a_ native 
teacher; and best instruction given in practical Science. 
This course meets a long-felt need, and it has received the 
enthusiastic approval of all careful educators to whom it 
has been submitted 

A Coilege Preparatory Course, designed to give as 
thorough preparation tor college as can be had in this 
country. Graduates admitted to Wellesley, Smith, and 
other Colleges without examination. Our graduates who 
have entered College have been uniformly and remarkably 
successful. 

eaceptional advantages in Piano and Vocal Music and 
n Art 

Careful attention to everything pertaining to good 
health, sound learning, and culture. 

For catalogues address 

Miss ADA I. AYER, B.A., Principal. 


Onto, Gambier. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Younc Boys. 


Sixty-ninth year. 

Completely reorganized in 1885, with the object of pro- 
viding, west of the Alleghanies, a training-schoo!l fully 
equal to the best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
ay pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. 


yp. ls during the past year from sixteen States. 
Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Elegant 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of 


tried efficiency Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Careful supervision of health, habits, and man- 
ners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particu'ar attention paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted upon a strict 
military system, but, unlike many of the military schools, 
homelike. 

Weekly receptions for recreation and social cultivation— 

—- of great enjoyment and profit to the cadets. 
e new pymnseium and drill-hall. For illustrated 

_ ogue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, LL.D. 


Onto, Oxford. 

ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss LEILA S. McCKEkg, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tories, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 6s acres. 

Terms $200 per year. 


Pres. 
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Educational 


On10, Painesville. 
ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
A College for Women. 
Offers paduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek tin, Mathematics aaghen. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Oid French, Italian, Spanist »G I 
Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Sci-nce, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lec- 
tures on Philosophy. Cyeanessune. with Dr. Sargent’s 
apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, 
Latin, English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
Program address as above. 


;erman, including 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls re- 
opens September 28 For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 


PgNNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 


PA., 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled -in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th yearopens Sept. 21st, 1892. French, 
Music, and College preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Bustleton. 
LUKE’S SCHOOL 


A high-class school. Exceptionally healthful location. 
Delightful surroundings. Prepares for any college or 
business. Special care of younger boys. Number limited. 


Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. H. STROUT,? 
F. E. MOULTON, 5 * 


Ruope East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. September 6th. For illustrated 


catalogue write to 
Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D. 


VerRmontT, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re- 


ucing these 
EZRA RRAINERD., ..D., President. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by OF MUSI Cart FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée, Director. 


Music, Elocution, Literature, Languages, Fine 
Arts, and Tuning. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS >< 
a> SHORTHAND 


A high class commercial school affording complete 
equipment for business life, Also Frencn and German. 
Offi. e open all summer for ccamination and enrollment of 
students, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept.6th, 1892 Appli- 
cation blanks now ready Early enroliment necessary, 
For College Annua\, Shorthand Announcement, Gradu. 
ating Exercises, including Mr. Andrew CUarnegie’s re- 
markable address on , rictical education, call or address 

May Prrrcer, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 
CHESTER, Pa. 
31st year. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLEC 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry and Arts. Thorough 
r 


t department. Send for circular. 
Col. C. E. HVATT, Pres. 


Worcester Academy 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. 1sth. Thorough preparation for any college or 
scientific school to various colleges. 


GS: 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
tories. libraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms em suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fireplace in each room. Isolated 
and perfectly fitted Infirmary. 
DIN ING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All buil ings heated by steam. @mple pla roun 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M , Prin., 

Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1879. INCORPORATED 1892. 


Franklin Educational Co. 


Le, Importer, Manufacturer, and 
Publisher. 


. MICROSCOPES, 
CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
‘LABORATORY SUPPLIES. 


6 HAMILTON PLACE, BOSTON. 
250 & 252 WABASH *AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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Swimming Jackets. 


If you take your Children to the Sea- 
shore, they should be provided with 
one of these useful articles for safety— 
they also enable beginners to learn to 
swim easily—all sizes $1.75. 


BATHING SUITS 


For all ages including special novel- 
ties—also caps, shoes and stockings. 

We have the best assortment of every- 
thing required to fit out Boys and Girls 
for the country and seashore in the best 
manner, at the lowest prices. 


Our little book of “Uuting speciaities” sent to any 
address on application. 


BEST &CO 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 
60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


— ** 4 dollar saved is a dollar carned.” 
tn This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for 81.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50, 


We makethis boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear 
and ifany one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anotherpair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widths C, D, 

& ER, sizes lto 8, in 
halfsizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 


We deliver 
ree’. 


~ Free. 


DEXTER SHOE CO., 143 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


A Beautiful Present! 
ALL SENT FOR 10 CENTS 


cover cost of postage and mailing 
e will send you 

1 Balb Freesia, for winter blooming, originally discov- 
ered at the Cape of Good Hope ; grown in many English 
yardens ; a very handsome pliant. 

1 Package Thanbergia Seeds, mixed shades, a genus of 
very handsome climbing Plants. 

Also, THE HOUSEWIFE on trial for 3 months. A most 
delightful ladies’ magazine. Each number containing 
from 24 to 32 large four-column pages, bound in an art- 
istic cover, THE HOUSEWIFE gives more for the money 
than any other publication, It entertains with the most 
delightful stories. It instructs by answering questions 
on all subjects interesting toits patrons, The most gifted 
writers in allthe dapartments of sociallife. Wecannot 
begin to tell you about it in this advertisement. One 
woman expresses it when she writes to us,“ kach num- 
ber is so much better than the preceding Ido not know 
what you will do by and by.” Everything pertaining to 
woman’s work and woman’s pleasure will be found in its 
pages, treated by such writers as: 

Evizaser Stuart Petes, Marion Harcano, 
Rose Terry Coox, Prescott Srorroro, 
Mary Lowe Dickinson, Mary Darras, 
E.iza C. A. Atwooo, Mary A. Denison, 
Assie M. Gannett, Cora Stuart Wreecer, 
Lucy C. Lictie, ano Ornens. 


For only 10 cents to 


best talent obtainable. Every lady readepof this adver- 
tisement can obtain THE HOUSEWIFE on trial 3 months 
and a splendid present of a bulb and a package of flower 
seeds, as described above, by sending 10 cents to pay the 
postage. Wecharge you nothing for the magazine or 
presents, the 10 cents is for postage and mailing only. 

GET UP CLUBS,—Ask your friends to subscribe. For 
a club of 5 we will give the sender of Club 1 Bulb Glory 
of Snow, praised by all as one of the most exquisite of 
spring flowering plants, also for winter blooming in the 
house and cut flowers; 1 Bulb Ixia, exceedingly attractive, 
bearing spikes of large showy flowers ; various in color. 

Fora Club ofl0we will givethe sender of club 1 Bulb 
Glory of Snow,1 Bulb Ixia, 1 Package Seeds, Primula 
Sinensis, Fern Leaf, retails at 50 cents by leading florists. 

For a Club of 15 we will give to sender of club 3 Bulbs 
Roman Hyacinthus, 1 each red, white and blue. 

For a Club of 20 we will give tosender of club 1 Bulb 
Spotted Calla (see illustration); 1 Bu'b Allium Nepoli- 
tanum, bearing pure white flowers; 1 bulb Ixia. 

For a Club of 25 we will give to sender of club 2 Pulbs 
Glory of Snow, 2 Bulbs Allium Neapoiitanum and 5 
selected winter flowering plants. 

Remember every subscriber will receive ‘THE HOUSE- 
WIFE for 3 months and 1 Bulb Freesia and 1 Package 
Thunberyia Seeds (mixed shades), All for only 10 cents, 

Write at once to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 81 Warren St., New York. 


Flatulency, 


Or gas, causing acute pain 
or a sense of weight or 
fulness in the stomach, is 
a common form of Indiges- 
tion, which is instantly re- 
lieved by 


eplonix? 


d fora 
The Aliston Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘MAI HEALTH wemaated youthful color te 


Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


send Hair Book & box Have ke FREE 
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Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


An artificial food for babies should contain 
every element of nutrition in proper proportion, 

in order that the growing child may receive 
nourishment that produces a proper growth of 
muscle, bone and flesh. Horlick’s Malted Milk 
is such a food. it is made of the best cows’ milk 
combined with wheat and barley, specially 
prepared and adapted to the needs of the 


Healthy 


growing baby, who when fed upon it (not 
over-fed), is far less liable to attacks of Cholera- 
Infantum and Marasmus than when other arti- 
ficial or starchy foods are used. 


Babies 


in good health are never cross and peevish. 
Fretful days and restless nights are often the 
symptoms of coming trouble. 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
fo us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


Send 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT” 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


cv [t will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as any 
other reel in the world. It wind up theline slowly. 
po o fish can ever get slack lin: with it. It — save more 
h than any otherreel. SEND For CATA 
Manitfpulated entirely by the hand that holds ‘the rod. 
YAWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, N. Y. 


PAISLEY'S, 


397 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and 25th Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 
Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
. and Mountain Wear, 
at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


DEAR NESS. Noises curen 


by F. Hiscoa, 563 REE 


Bits of Fun 


Father—That cat made an awful noise 
in the back garden last night. Arnold— 
Yes, father; I think that since he ate the 
canary he thinks he can sing.— 77#-Bits. 


Jasper—Why did the Rev. Dr. Pound- 
text come East? Jumpuppe—He was 
chased out of the West for teaching the 
Golden Rule in a silver State.—Mew York 
Herald. 


“What's your son Josiar doin’ ?” said a 
neighbor to Farmer Begosh. “ Wall,” 
was the reply, “he thinks he’s diggin’ 
bait, but he’s makin’ garden.” — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Wife—lI’m tired todeath. Been having 
the baby’s picture taken by the instan- 
taneous process. Husband—How long 
did it take? Wife—About four hours.— 
New York Weekly. 


Marguerite—It’s real mean of pa, so it 
is! Her Mother—What is? “ Why, he 
wants me to sit near the open window and 
sing this evening. He says it will attract 
the cats, and then he can shoot them.”— 
Boston News. 


Jenkins (examining the pedigree which 
Snobson had just manufactured)—So this 
is your family tree, is it? And what is 
that big gap in the middle? Snobson— 
That, er—well, er—oh! that is the flood ! 


.| —Rochester Talisman. 


First Student—How did you get on in 
your examination? Second Student— 
Badly! And, to add insult to injury, one 
of the professors was hard of hearing, so 
that I had to repeat in a very loud tone 
everything I did not know.—/FViegende 
Blatter. 


Excited Lady (on the beach)—Why isn’t 
something done for that ship in distress? 
Why don’t some of you— Coastguard 
(hurriedly)—We have sent the crew a line 
to come ashore, mum. Excited Lady— 
Good gracious! Were they waiting for 
a formal invitation ?>—Hera/d. 


He Had Studied 


It is to be feared that even in the United 
States so-called liberally educated men 
are sometimes ignorant of many simple 
and useful things; but what, asks the 
“ Youth’s Companion,” shall be said of 
the state of education in China, as pic- 
tured by the author of “ Chinese Charac- 
teristics ” ? 

It is exceedingly common to find men 
who have spent more years in study than 
they can remember, who yet cannot read the 
simplest colloquial book, nor repeat a page 
of what they have studied. 

A few months ago the writer met in a 
dispensary 2 man who seemed to be ex- 
amining his tally-card with a minute atten- 
tion which indicated that he recognized 
the characters. The latter were few and 
simple, merely indicating his surname and 
number, “ Wang, Number 236.” 

On being asked if he knew the charac- 
ters by sight, he replied that he recognized 
“ about half of them.” 

“ And have you studied at school?” . 

Oh, yes.” 

“ How long have you studied ?” 

“ Twelve years!” 


False Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food because cheaper than standard goods. Infants 
are entitled to the best food obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer and drug- 
gist keep it. 


One of the troubles of life is 
the breaking of lamp-chimneys. 

N eedless. Macbeth’s ‘pearl 
top” and “pearl glass”’ are 
tough against heat. 

You will save nine-tenths of 
your chimney-money by using 
them, 

“Pearl top” fits most of 
the little lamps; ‘‘ pearl glass ”’ 
is for “ Rochester, ‘* Pitts- 
burgh,” ‘‘ Duplex,” etc. 

We make a great many sizes 
and shapes, all of tough glass. 
You can get the right ones. 
Talk with your dealer about it. 


Pittsbure. GEO. A. MACRETHUA C4 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. Every thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


FE. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(Opposite the Mint.) 


Eddy 


Refrigerators 


Nursery Coolers, 
Water Filters, 
Portable Coffee Machines, 
Forced Flame Lamps. 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


SHAVING 


| is never irksome to those 
y whouse WILLIAMS’ famous 


AN Be” 


SHAVING 


SOAP, 


It is rich and creamlike—cools and 
comforts the face—draws out any 
soreness, heals pimples and all irri- 
tation. 


| ~ unable to getitat your Drug Store, send IZ0. 
for a full size cake to 
THE J. B.W1LLIAMS CO., GLASTONBURY, Crt. 
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‘Financial 


Due to the fact that a number of the 
city banks have become tired of lending 
money at 1 and 1% per cent., and to the 
further fact that during the past two weeks 
over $12,000,000 gold has gone abroad, 
the rates for call money have made the 
insignificant advance of ¥% per cent., and 
now figure in the money market at 1% to 
2 per cent. The gold gone out this week 
is over $5.000,000, partially to pay for ac- 
cruing July Ist interest on foreign hold- 
ings of a large description of our securities, 
and partially due to the vague feeling of 
apprehension that we are drifting to a sil- 
ver basis—an apprehension which has 
little to justify it, and which, it can be 
easily proven, finds no response here at 
home. This continued draft for two years 
on our gold reserve has affected only 
the gold balances in the United States 
Treasury, which have been drawn down 
from the average holdings in 1890 to June, 
1892, about $76,000,000, while during the 
period named the National banks of the 
country, and the New York State banks 
together, have increased their gold hold. 
ings about $52,000,000, while the State 
banks, other than those of this State, have 
probably increased in the same ratio, 
though there are no figures available to 
prove this. The fact that our visible stock 
in gold during these large shipments 
abroad has decreased probably not over 
$15,000.000, and that here in this country 
the increased stock of gold in banks is 
there for commercial purposes—is in use, 
in fact, and not hoarded by anybody— 
shows conclusively that we in this country 
have confidence in the stability of our cur- 
rency, and in the determination of the 
Government to maintain a sufficient gold 
reserve for all needed use. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives has just usanimously 
affirmed the decision of the legal authority 
of the Administration that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has the authority under 
the law to negotiate $200,000,000 4, 4%, 
or 5 per cent. bonds for redemption pur- 
poses whenever he thinks it necessary to 
do so. This makes the Government very 
secure in its position concerning its gold 
reserve and its means of strengthening it, 
and should set at rest the European scare 
about our finances which is leading its 
money institutions to draw all the gold 
they can get credit for from this side. 

The result of the meeting of both politi- 
cal Conventions, in the candidates selected 
and in the platforms put forth relating to 
silver, has been to strengthen the confi- 
dence of all financial and business circles 
that no foolish or rash legislation on silver 
has any chance of becoming a law; in- 
deed, we may set to rest the silver craze ; 
it has spent its force, and will soon be 
relegated to the curiosity collections of the 
past. There will be no free coinage of 
silver in this country not based on in- 
trinsic value, or on some _ international 
basis of agreement. 

The events of the week are the putting 
the Richmond Terminal Company’s prop- 
erties into the hands of receivers, and also 
those of the East Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Georgia Company—steps which were taken 
for the purpose of protecting these compa- 
nies from litigation while a reorganization 
is going on, and until it is effected ; after it 
was accomplished the securities of these 
corporations were steadier in the markets, 
as the holders of them were made aware of 
the bearing of this friendly protection. 

Returns of seventy-seven railways for 
the second week of June exhibit an in- 


crease of 8 36 per cent. in the gross earn- 
ings, and reports from eleven roads for the 
third week show 11.39 per cent. increase. 
Crop reports from the West are favorable, 
and from some sections very flattering. 
Corn in Iowa is still in doubt, owing to the 
heavy rains of the past two weeks, but 
indications of the winter wheat crop are 
bright in the extreme, in Kansas and in 
other States. Wall Street has been quiet 
and steady, with some stocks very strong, 
and others a little lower, but with a good 
demand for good bonds. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, decrease 5,457,200 
Legal tender, increase ............. 1 251,800 
Deposits, decrease 5.174 500 
Reserve, decrease. 2,911,775 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of about $20,000,000. Money 
1% to 2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 
AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

Office, Company’s 
ee 308 & 310 
PN Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.... #500,000 00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,0993,540-53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


RICHARD MARIS, Secreta 
JAMES B. YOU 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 


CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Returniog from 3% to 6 per Cent. 


6% DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES: 


and Treas. 
G, Actuary. 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: 117 Devonshire St. AMSTERDAM 
PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


The Middlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of rst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue dimited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORB 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, 
AND SANTA FE 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, June 8. 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68. 


Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan of 
Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following ap- 
poiuted agencies : 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in Amer- 
ica should ship them, by express, to the Union Trust 
Company of New York, 80 Bradway, New York City. 

Hoiders in foreign countries should shi+ their bonds to 
Baring Brothers and Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds de.ivered at either 
of the above agencies will be paid by the Atchison Com- 
pany. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon 
which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable Certificates 
of the Company and Depository will be del:vered Income 
Bondholders, te be exchanged without unnecessary delay 
for the former in due course. Application to list tnese 
Certificates has been made to the Stock Exchanges in 
Boston, New York, and abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for ex- 
change, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 of Oct. 15, 1889, upon presenting their bonds 
to any of the Agencies mentioned, can effect the original 
and present exchanges at the same time. 


TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS 
AGENCIEs TO PROMPTLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR IN- 
COME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 
4 FER CENT GOLD BONDS CLASS “ B.” 

The Management considers at present a fair basis ob 
market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds Class ** B”’ to be 70. 

Holders ot Income Bonds depositing their Bonds fos 
exchange are invited tosubscribe to any amount of $5,000,- 
ooo of these bonds, which wi:l be authorized to be issued 
tor Improvements to be made for the first year, beginning 
with July 1, 1892, atthe price of 67, the bunds allotted 
to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. from July 1, 
1892. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be en- 
titled to subscribe for $102 of the new Second Mortgage 
Class ** B”’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event of appli- 
cations exceeding the total amount to be offered tor sub- 
scription, the excess will be adjusted in proportion to 
holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this subscrip- 
tion has been underwritten, a syndicate having been 
formed to take all the bonds not availed of by Income 
Bondholders. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS 
FOLLOWS: 

10 PER CENT. IN CASH ‘TO ACCOMPANY 
APPLICATION. 

25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 

25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 

zo PER CENT. WITHIN 60 
ALLOTMENT. 

20 PER CENT. WITHIN oo DAYS AFTER 
ALLOTMENT. 


PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED 
UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTALL- 
MENTS ARE DUE. AND INTEREST WILL 
BE ALLOWED THEREON AT THE RATE 
OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 

The Subscription List will close on the list 
of July, 1892. 


ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription wil 
be made to the ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA 
FE RAILROAD COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOS- 
TON, and at its Fiscal Agencies, Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO.,15 WALL St., NEW YORK, and 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
BISHOPSGATE-WITHIN, LONDON,ENGLAND, 


DAYS AFTER 
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at all of which places blanks will be furnished as may be 
cequired. Receipts will be issued by such depositories as 
Agents for the subscribers upon the understanding that 
the moneys received shall be held in trust, not to be paid 
for the uses of the Railroad Company until the Directors 
of said Company shall officially announce that the Plan of 
Conversion has become effective. 


ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIFS concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and bl .nks for 
use thereunder can be made of Messrs. BARING, 
MAGOUN & CO., 15 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
CITY: Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & CO., 
LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND; and of J. W. 
REINHART, VICE PRE-IDENT, ATCHISON 
COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. By order of 
the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, CAairman. 


J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Ba Augustus D. - 
Frederic Cromw Richard A. cCurdy, 
osish M. Fiske, Alexander E. Orr, 
alter R. Edwin rackard, 
Robert Goele enry H. Rogers, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry W. Smith 


mers Hayes, 
Oliver Harnman 
Charles R. Hen 
Adnan Uselin. in. J. Hood 
James 


“Payable in Gold” 
| 


are the mortgages offered 
by the Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 
arust 


Please mention The Christian : 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. V. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & TO. 


SAFEST oF att INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND ty 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. | 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


FOR SALE 


A few choice 


COUNTY WARRANTS 


Netting the purchaser 7 per cent. 
THE VERMONT INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
144 College Street, Burlingtun, Vt 


MINNEAPOLIS ana 
Send for Guide Mar, fan the Flour City 
K, 325 Hennepin Ave. 


The School-Girls’ Fund 


The readers of The Christian Union 
continue to manifest their interest in the 
School-Girls’ Fund for the Working-Girls’ 
Home and in the Vacation Fund which 
will be used to send so many working- 
girls who need assistance for two weeks 
to the country during the summer. The 
money for the last-named purpose has not 
come in as generously to The Christian 
Union as it did last year, probably because 
the use of the money sent has not been 
entirely understood. The money sent by 
the schoolgirls for the Working-Girls’ 
Home, to be under the care of the Work- 
ing-Girls’ Vacation Society, cannot be ap- 
propriated to give working girls vacations. 
{t must be kept and used for the purpose 
intended, that of providing a summer 
home and a winter convalescent home for 
the workiig-girls of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Within a short time we shall makea 
report of the amount used to furnish 
Cherry Vale. The balance will remain 
banked, to be used when a larger house (or 
another house) is given for the working 
girls. What we want now is to make these 
houses available to the gils—that 1s, 
money to pay their board and railroad ex- 
penses; and we trust that, once our readers 
fully understand that the School-Girls’ 
Fund for the Working-Girls’ Home cannot 
be used to pay board and railroad ex- 
penses, those who so generously donated 
to the Fresh-Air Fund last year will send 
their donations this year also. In addi- 
tion to the money sent, and to the articles 
sent for the various rooms, an etching, a 
memorial of a daughter who was deeply 
interested in workiny-girls, has been hung 
in the parlor by the mother of that daug’ - 
ter. Miss Hall's school, of Newark, N. J., 
has, in addition to a donation to the Fresh- 
Air Fund, sent twelve volumes of Saint- 
Amand's “ Famous Women of the French 
Court” to the library of Cherry Vale, and 
has purchased subscriptions for July, Au- 
gust, and September for “ Harper’s Mouth- 
ly,” “The Century,” “ Scribner's Maga- 
zine,” “ The Cosmopolitan,” “Lippincott’s,” 
“St Nicholas,” and the “ Review of Re- 
views.” The school at Dobbs Ferry 
under the charge of the Miss Masters has, 
in addition to their generous donation to 
the Home, sent a donation of $25 to the 
Fresh Air Fund. This, with $2 from E 
J. T.. of Magazine Street, New Orl-ans, 
$2 from I. C. C.; F. W. Van W., $10; 
E. 5S. W., Cambridge, Mass, $25; cash, 
25 cts., with the $45 20 previously a knowl- 
ecoged, makes the Fresh-Air Fund $109.45. 
We need, in order to accomplish what the 
Vacation Society accomplished last year, 
to give to this fud $2,000. 


—Count Leo Tolstoi, according to Rus- 
sian pavers, has been seriously ill in the 
village of Begitshévka, where he has been 
working in the interest of the starvirg 
peasants. The Countess, when she heard 
of her husband’s sickness, hurried off to 
the town from Moscow, where she has been 
during the greater part of the winter. She 
hoped to persuade the Count to retura to 
his estate, J assuaja Pol jana, to take arest 
and submit to the care of a doctor. As 
the Count has no confidence in physicians, 
and believes that they do more harm than 
good, it is not likely, says the relator, that 
he will follow his wife’s advice. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 


Tacoma, Washington. 

Refer to Continental Nat. Bk., N.Y. J. V. Farwell 
& Metropolitan Nat'l. Bk. and Rev. & Henson, 
D. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rv. Bb. Banks. 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 
which has become 
thin, faded, or gray. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BLIND. 


They are eas who will 
not try a box of 


BEECHAM’S 


PILLS 


for the disorders which 
row out of Impaired 
igestion. For a 
Weak Stomach, Con. 
stipation, Disordered 
Miiver. Sick Head- 
ache, or any Billous 
and Nervous aliments, they take the 
place of an entire mecicine chest. 


COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 


New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
1% 


Outfit that very properly contains a supply of 


00 

Hires’ 

Beer 

which adds to the enjoyment of all the other 

dainties, and makes a picnic a picnic indeed, 

A 25 cent package makes § gallons of this 
very popular beverage, 

Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 

of larger profit, tells you some other kind 


is ‘* just as good "’ —'tis false. _Noi imitation 
is as good as the genuin® H: 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 5. 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled tor sumuuth, tougu tcads. Lf not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 1:6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Tersev City. N J. 


ON by Miss Isapet F. 
Harcoop, author of Epic Sung» of Russia, 
translator of Ru-sian authors, who has extensive knowl- 
edve of her subject from personal exp rience and rage. 
PETERS with stereopticon view- 


}RG—winter lite: MtsSCOW—type 
anci-nt and modern: SUMMER ‘alt an 
acants; ARCHITECTURE ANI URCH 
COUN TOLSTOY. For dates par 
dress: CareW. F. APGOUD. «54 Nassau N.Y. 

HOSE answering an advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
the Publisher by stating that they 

saw the Advertisement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 
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‘tr 
Lwombly, 
W. Vanderbilt, 
UC, Whitney, 
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Art for the Poor 


By Caroline D. Camp 


The work of the University Settlement 
Society, though quietly done, is well 
known, and any new phase of it is inter- 
esting. On Monday, June 20, as the result 
of its endeavors, an Art Loan Exhibition 
was opened in the lower East Side district 
in New York. It is held in two large 
rooms on the third floor of a building on 
the corner of Grand and Allen Streets. 
The vicinity is not very bad. Two large 
up-town dry-goods firms have branch es- 
tablishments near; the Grand Street 
station of the Second Avenue Elevated 
Road is close to the windows; and, 
indeed, this is quite a center for re- 
spectable poor of the East Side. But the 
dreary commonplaceness of everything 
fairly oppresses a visitor from pleasant re- 
gions. Theneighborhood has none of the 
foreign picturesqueness of Little Italy, nor 
the uncanny interest of Mott Street. Though 
many nations are represented, the resi- 
dents are principally Jews. Some are seen 
on occasional Sundays at the Metropolitan 
Museum, but ignorance shuts away from 
them many of its treasures as effectually 
as did the closed doors in the past; and 
the car-fare or the long journey prevents 
frequent visits. 

To these people the University Settle- 
ment Society brings the gems of private 
collections, setting them in the midst of 
the daily life, easily accessible even after 
the fatigue of a hot day’s work. Agimission 
being by ticket only, the rougher element is 
excluded. But the tickets are free, and 
generously advertised and distributed. 
The arrangements are in the hands of a 
large committee. Mr. A. C. Bernheim, 
Mr. R. R. Bowker, and Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard form the committee of the University 
Settlement Society. More closely con- 
cerned with the actual work is a large 
down-town committee, selected from char- 
itable and labor organizations, though not 
officially representing them. Thisincludes 
Philip Kranz, editor of the “ Arbiter-Zei- 
tung;” Bernhard Weinstein and Lazarus 
Koppenheim, both from the “ United He- 
brew Trades;” Lewis Striber, Charles P. 
Stover, and Edward King, of the Chad. 
wick Civic Club; J. J. Paulding, J. M. 
Goodale, and Theodore Miller, of the 
Neighborhood Guild. There is also a 
reception committee for each evening, of 
residents of the vicinity. 

The catalogue of pictures is full and 
excellent, though modestly described as 
“ not intended for, nor prepared by, artists 
and art connoisseurs,” but “ an attempt to 
produce for the people of the East Side 
a catalogue similar to the one issued by 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette’ for visitors to the 
National Gallery in London.” It suggests 
the value of suck a catalogue of the Metro- 
politan Museum to its Sunday visitors. It 
gives explanations of such pictures as do 
not explain themselves, short sketches of 
the artists, bits of descriptive poetry : 
“Number 8. My Savings. Arthur Lum- 
ley (studio in New York). The smaller 
of two boys is showing the other his bank 
account. He has saved the pennies made 
by shining shoes, and wants the older boy 
to follow his example. But the older de- 
rides the example, and will probably con- 
tinue to wear ragged clothes.” This is 
sugar-coated preaching, but as a rule there 
are only bits of word-painting where the 
pen helps the brush. 

The pictures have been selected with 
care. Those whose appreciation needs 
trained taste are absent, but there is noth- 


ing to which objection could be made. 
Many will recall loved scenes to these 
exiles. “The Matterhorn at Sunrise,” 
“The Upper Thames,” “ Venice,” “ Ba- 
varian Interior,” “The River Main,” “A 
Canal in Holland,” “The Bay of Spezia ” 
—eyes wearied with whirl of machinery 
look longingly into their familiar vistas, 
and hopeless faces brighten as parents 
show children the scenes of their own 
youth. The wide, still landscapes hold 
the elder people, while paintings which tell 
a story attract the younger—the dash of 
Remington’s horses; J. G. Brown’s shrewd 
street-urchins ; Polish wedding guests re- 
turning, their gay garments and highly 
bedecked horses enlivening gray earth and 
grayer sky. Each visitor receives on en- 
tering a ballot, reading as follows: “ Of 
the nature-pictures I like best No. —; of 
the others, No. —.” These are collected, 
and the count, when the exhibition closes, 
will be of interest. The word “ nature” 
was used instead of “landscape” or “ ma- 
rine,” as more intelligible to the visitors. 

On the opening night but one room 
could be used, owing to difficulty with the 
electric light; but the attendance was 
good, and the managers were delighted 
with the pleasure shown. Women were 
few in number and remarkable in costume 
—some in extreme of East Side glory, 
some with uprolled sleeves, as they had 
left their household tasks. The majority 
of the visitors were Jews. It is strange 
that this people, restricted by their religion 
from development in graphic art, should 
so eagerly appreciate the skill of others. 
So many failed to understand the English 
catalogue that other copies are to be 
printed, with both English and Hebrew 
text. 

It is hoped that similar exhibitions may 
follow. In any case, this will be a bright 
spot in the colorless memories of these 
hard-working people. 


Book 
Aibout 
Colunpjbias. 


We've written a 
book—All about Co- 
lumbia bicycles—52 
illustra- 
tions —Interesting 
reading of definite 
truth—Words of ex- 
perience — Pope 
Co. 221 Co- 
lumbus Avenue, 
Boston. 


Free on application to any Co- 
lumbia agent, or sent by mail 
for two two-cent stamps. 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja., Secry, 


MICH. 
S88 WHITNEY BLOCK. 


A TWO-CENT stamp will carry 
this paper to your friend in any 
part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written vour name on the corner. 


“We are advertised 


CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, bright and 
active, and to grow up happy, 
robust and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


by our loving iriends,” 


DOROTHY GRACE GIBSON, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


TIFFANY -GLASS:&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-“MEMORIALS 


*333-TO. FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 
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Cotopaxi by Night 

We saw an amphitheater 2,300 feet in di- 
ameter from north to south and 1,650 feet 
across from east to west, with a rugged and 
irregular crest, notched and cracked, sur- 
rounded by cliffs, by perpendicular and even 
overhanging precipices, mixed with steep 
slopes—some bearing snow and others ap- 
parently incrusted with sulphur. Cavernous 
recesses belched forth smoke, the sides of 
the cracks and chasms no more than half- 
way down shone with ruddy light, and so 
it continued on all sides right down to the 
bottom, precipice alternating with slope, 
and the fiery fissures becoming more nu- 
merous as the bottom was approached. 
At the bottom, probably 1,200 feet below 
us, and toward the center, there was a 
rudely circular spot, about one-tenth of the 
diameter of the crater: the pipe of the 
volcano—its channel of communication 
with lower regions, filled with incandescent 
if not molten lava, glowing and burning; 
with flames traveling to and fro over its 
surface, and scintillations scattering as from 
a wood fire ; lighted by tongues of flicker- 
ing flame which issued from the cracks in 
the surrounding slopes.— 7rave/s Amongst 
the Great Andes of the Equator, by Ed- 
ward Whymper. 


Character is what a man is when he 
thinks nobody is watching him.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


CONVALESCENT. 


The time between a severe sickness and com- 
plete recovery is one that needsthe most caréful at- 
tention especially in regard to food, Any physician 
will tell you that 


ALE ano BEEF 


“EEE YD” 
is the only mild stimulant, combined with a per- 
fect food known that makes blood and muscle 
and builds up the system bv its easily digestive 
and assimilative qualities. For sale by druggists 
Send for descriptive circular. 


The ALE & BEEF CO., Dayton, O., U.S. A. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
5S0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 


receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 


: 


Send 
it Bac 


Washboards . 


Make It Warm. 


Bobbing up and down over them is pretty hot 
work. ‘That rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 

tire you out, and wear holes in light and 
delicate summer garments. 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 

Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 
washboard, and the warm work. 
more time to yourself—and saves your money. 


Why don’t you 


It gives you 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ‘* this is as good as”’ or ** the same as Pearline.”” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in 
place of Pearline, be honest—send tack, 336 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
| Organ for the musical services of a Church, we would say: 
5 Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 

/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. 


Unquestionably it is one of 


GE 
bd the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 


Century. 


responsible parties) to any 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


VOCALION, 


Geeawe will send an instrument on approval (to 
Railroad point in the United States, and within any 


reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 


Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 
10 East 16th Street, 


WESTERN DEPOT, 
LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. | 174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 

Kindly mention this publication when writing. 


MASON & RISCH, 


5-11 Summer Street, 
ractory. WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.’ 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Il. 


IFE and I study hard to 
make all ends meet. 
Our hobby is a bicycle. 

We have had three so-called 

“best makes.” They went 

back onus. Wethen made 

up our minds to have the 
best at any cost. We saved 


& our money for six months, va) 
and meanwhile examined 
fa a!l the makes on the market. ‘A 
Fo We now own a Warwick x 
Perfection Cycle with 


Cushion Tires, inter- 


‘3% changeable. To be brief, 


ts we have more pleasure and OS 
~ comfort riding than ever 
before. 
fy Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. > © 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
im excess of thirty. 


ADIRONDACKS, near Pau! Smith’s. Parties de- 
siring board in farm-house—good table, milk, cream, fresh 
comfortable beds, pleasant surroundings, out- 
fishing near—address Mrs ABIGAIL RICKETSON, 


Bloomingdale, Essex Co., N. Y. 


THE HEAD OF A GIRLS’ SCHOOL would 
take entire charge of two childr nm for the summer in the 
Berkshire Hills. References. Address COUNTRY, 


©. 2,042, care Christian Union. 


WANTED—A postion as traveling companion by a 
young lady of good family. who is particularly qualified to 

ll such a position; ready and obliging. References. Miss 
**C,”’ 46 Grand St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with parties desir- 
ing home in private house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 
ood beds. Pleasant family life assured to a limited num- 
r. References exchanged. Address, E. B., Box 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—20 acres of land, partly improved, with 
comfortable house and barn; a good garden; plenty of 
fruit well started. One mile from a good store, daily mail, 
and Grandview Normal Institute. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for a man with a ssa// income who has a taste for 
fruit-raising and who desires the benefit of this mountain 
air for weak lungs. Price, Address W. F. TAY- 
LOR, Grandview, Rhea Co., Tennessee. 


DO YOU want to get among the Tennessee moun- 
tains, get the benefit of our goes air, and find geod board 
ard rooms? If so, address W.F. TAYLOR, Grandview, 


Rhea Co , Tennessee. 


STENOGRAPHER.—Young lady with some ex- 
perience desires position as stenographer and Reming- 
ton typewriter. M. B., 740 Sixth St., 
New York City. 


WANTED-—By a young lady of refinement, a situa- 
tion as mother’s assistant, or governess or young children. 
Best of reference. Address Suburban, No. 2,044, care of 
The Christian Union. 

A YOUNG LADY of experience in teaching. holding 
foreign diploma, also certificate from Harvard Annex 
wishes position to teach French and German, Foreign and 
Literature. 'Address,W., Room 70, Studio Build~ 
ng, 


alary moderate. 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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